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EDITORIAL” 


by Keith Poulter 


YOUR THOUGHTS 


Seven or eight years ago we published a pair of discussion articles, 
The Top Ten Generals in the Civil War (N&S volume 6, #4) and The 
Worst Ten Generals in the Civil War (Ne&S volume 7, #3). In each case 
six historians presented their lists, explained their choices, and them 
commented on those of their colleagues. Accompanying each article was 
a tabulation of the choices, showing by a numeric value (first choice 10 
points, second choice 9 points, etc.) which generals scored highest (or in 
the case of the worst, lowest). 

The arguments for and against particular officers were fascinating 
(and illuminating) and the articles are among the most popular we have 
ever published. Partly this is no doubt due to the fact that our discussion 
format has always been popular, but partly also because everyone has his 
or her favorite—or unfavorite, if that’s a word—generals. Sufficient time 
has passed, so I’m commissioning six different historians to contribute to 
similar articles. The Top Ten article will appear in volume 14 #3 or #4, and 
the Worst Ten will appear in volume 14 #5 or #6. 

In addition to the numeric analysis of the new contributors’ choices, 
we'll compare their choices with those in the earlier articles. And, an 
important innovation, we'd like you, the readers, to submit your lists of 
top ten and top worst generals, and we'll compare your choices with those 
of the professionals. 

Lists submitted must include ten names, clearly listed in order with 
the very best (or the very worst) at the top. Lists may (and realistically 
should) include both Union and Confederate officers, and those who 
fought in a variety of theatres. One more thing to note: although the 
contributors to the articles were not restricted to senior generals, in 
practice they restricted themselves to army and corps commanders, and 
in a few cases division commanders. So while nobody’s stopping you 
from including some obscure fellow who became a Confederate brigadier 
general in March 1865 and commanded brilliantly (or abysmally) in 
some minor skirmish, just be aware that in doing so you will neither be 
contributing to a consensus nor advancing the virtues (or vices) of a 
more significant candidate. 

Please send in your lists by June 30th, either by email 
(northandsouth@netptc.net) or to the Tollhouse address on this page. It 
will be interesting to see which generals are currently in, and out, of favor. 


eel mip) =. 
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RELIGION 


As a charter subscriber, I have en- 
joyed NeS for many years, and I ap- 
preciate the exchange of views in the 
Crossfire section. 

However, I strongly object to (am 
appalled by, in fact) your comments 
suggesting a religious motivation for 
the Holocaust. Granted, Europe has a 
history of religiously-motivated anti- 
Semitism. But it was not religious ani- 
mosity that caused the Holocaust. 

Hitler and his henchmen were typi- 
cally areligious, with some romantic 
sympathies for German neo-paganism 
and a general contempt for Christian- 
ity as a source of weakness for their 
‘master race. Their assault on the Jews 
was overwhelmingly racial in motiva- 
tion, as their loathsome film and print 
propaganda stereotyping Jewish physi- 
ognomy amply attests. 

—James Baglien 
Corvallis, OR 


Ed. I agree with you, James, that 
religion was not the motivation for the 
Holocaust, but I contend it was a critical 
component in its causation. I wrote (in 
the context of southern clergy supporting 
slavery) that “all too often religion has 
been used to underpin evil.” 

For fifteen centuries the Christian 
churches fed the Europeans a diet of anti- 
Semitism. Space precludes more than 
a couple of examples. In the 4" century 
CE, St John Chrysostom, known in the 
Catholic Church as “St. John the golden- 
mouthed,” issued his eight homilies 
against the Jews. Regarding the Jews as 
“lower than animals,” his “golden” gems 


included characterizing them as “lust- | smashed, and hundreds of synagogues 


ful, rapacious, greedy, perfidious ban- 
dits; pests of the universe,” and “devil- 
worshippers,’ —their synagogues “houses 
of prostitution,” their religion “a disease.” 
“God,” he wrote, “hates the Jews.” Today, 
his writings are quoted with approval on 
the neo-Nazi STORMFRONT website. 

Protestants, of course, don’t have 
saints, but we need look no farther than 
the founder of Protestantism to find 
similar views. In 1543 Martin Luther 
wrote The Jews and their Lies, in which 
he asked “what then shall be done with 
this damned, rejected race of Jews? First 
their synagogues should be set on fire . . 
..” That same year he also wrote in Of 
the Unknowable Name and the Gen- 
erations of Christ, “Even if they were 
punished in the most gruesome manner 
that the streets ran red with their blood, 
that their dead would be counted not in 
the hundred thousands but in the mil- 
lions....” 

The first widespread Nazi violence 


Bie Fuden sind G anser Tagiecki 


Julius Streicher’s hate-filled tabloid 
newspaper took as its motto “Die 
Juden sind unser Ungluck” (The Jews 
are our misfortune), a direct quotation 
from Martin Luther. 


against the Jews occurred on November 
9-10, 1938, and is referred to as Kris- 
tellnacht. Jews were murdered, windows 


burned. One leading Protestant church- 
man, Bishop Martin Sasse, shortly there- 
after published a compendium of Luther’s 
anti-Semitic utterances. In the foreword, 
he applauded the burning of the syna- 
gogues and the coincidence of the date— 
November 10 was Luther’s birthday. The 
German people, he said, should heed the 
words of “the greatest anti-semite of his 
time.” That, they certainly did. 

At his trial in Nuremberg after the 
Second World War, Julius Streicher the 
notorious Nazi propagandist,asserted that 
if it was proper for him to be arraigned 
for crimes against humanity, Martin Lu- 
ther should be right there alongside him. 
Given the historical record, it’s hard not 
to agree with him. Streicher was hanged. 

Granted some of Hitler’s henchmen 
were areligious. But many were not, 
and numerous religious figures were 
to be found in the ranks of the mass- 
murderers, the most glaring example be- 
ing Father Josef Tiso, who as the head of 
the fascist Slovakian regime deported the 
country’s Jews to the death camps. Nu- 
merous individual Christians risked their 
lives to save Jews during the Holocaust, 
but the churches largely remained silent. 
After the war, Catholic officials helped 
hundreds of Nazi war-criminals flee Eu- 
rope. 

If any reader cares to believe that 
1,500 years of hate from the pulpits of 
Europe—Catholic and Protestant alike— 
drip, drip, drip into the ears of deeply 
religious, illiterate peasants did not con- 
tribute significantly to a climate in which 
the Holocaust became possible, they are 
obviously at liberty to do so. I happen to 
consider the evidence to the contrary to 
be overwhelming. It is frequently—and I 
think correctly—asserted that the Ameri- 
can Civil War was about much more 
than slavery, but that without slavery 
there would have been no war. Similarly, 
the Holocaust was not primarily about 
religion, but without Christianity I be- 
lieve there would have been no Holocaust. 
It is this use of religion to rationalize and 
justify evil that I was referring to. And, 
of course, my remark was about religion | 
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in general, not specifically Christianity. 
In Turkey during the First World War, it 
was the Christians who were on the re- 
ceiving end of genocide. As with the Jews, 
the Armenians were a vulnerable, and 
successful, minority—a perfect target for 
mayhem. But it was religion (in this case 
Islam) that provided the rationale that 
enabled masses of ordinary folk to feel 
comfortable about mass murder. 

So, I thought I had better answer a 
long-term subscriber whom I had “ap- 
palled.” But we’re getting off topic here, 
so I suggest anyone who wants to pursue 
this does so online rather than in this 
column. I'll leave the last word to former 
Archbishop Rembert Weakland of Mil- 
waukee, speaking in 1999: “I acknowl- 
edge that we Catholics—by preaching a 
doctrine that the Jewish people were un- 
faithful, hypocritical and God-killers— 
reduced the human dignity of our Jewish 
brothers and sisters and created attitudes 
that made reprisals against them seem 
like acts of conformity to God’s will. By 
doing so, I confess that we Catholics con- 
tributed to the attitudes that made the 
Holocaust possible.” 


NEVER A BOAST OR BRAGG 


Was that a Freudian slip when you 
quoted me in my Bragg letter (N&S 
volume 14, #1) that “Martin clearly 
feels that Bragg was right to relieve 
Bragg of duty.” Of course, I said “relieve 
Forrest,” not Bragg! But Bragg should 
have relieved himself of duty. BTW, 
when Bragg was a U.S. Army officer, 
he once held two positions at once and 
sent himself an order as one official to 
another. His commanding officer was 
beside himself. 

In your response you seemed to 
indicate I said Lee was incompetent. I 
said that “by Martin’s lights, Lee was 
also incompetent,” (for his failed frontal 
assaults). I was being sarcastic. I also 
did not follow your reference to the fact 
that the “South” wasn’t defeated, only 
the Confederacy. I think most people 
would accept that the two are inter- 
changeable for purposes of Civil War 
discussion, since every state that seced- 
ed was “southern’ and the vast majority 
of CSA soldiers were from the “South,” 
while only a minority of southerners 
wore the blue. You have surely heard the 
expression “the South will rise again!” 


And after all, there is a neo-Confederate 
organization called the “League of the 
South,” and a fine Civil War magazine 
named “North & South” .... oops! 
—Dennis Middlebrooks, Brooklyn 


Ed. I’m sometimes guilty of referring 
to the two sides as the “North” and the 
“South.” But not often. I prefer “Union” 
and “Confederate,” or “the secessionists.” 
“North” and “South” lend themselves to 
ahistorical notions that there was a “solid 
South,” and obscure the very real divi- 
sions in southern society—not just the 
100,000 white southerners who wore the 
blue, but the even more numerous south- 
ern civilians who remained loyal to the 
Union. It emphasizes the characteriza- 
tion of the conflict as a “war between the 
states,” rather than a “civil war,” (both 
titles, of course, encompassing part of the 
truth). 

As for the title of this magazine, it 
refers not to the two sides, but to its total 
coverage of the conflict. At least, that has 
always been my rationalization. Mostly, 
of course, it was just the catchiest title I 
could come up with when launching the 
magazine—without, I suspect, giving 
overmuch attention to what exactly was 
being referred to! 


HATRED NOT HERITAGE 


Ed. I don’t know if the SCV has spo- 
ken out against this use of the battle flag, 
but they certainly should. 


GENERAL GORDON 


Frederic Wallace’s article, Politics, 
Egos and the First Battle of Winchester, 
which appeared in your May issue 
answers a question that has furrowed 
my brow for many years. As a casual 
student of the 1862 Shenandoah Val- 
ley Campaign, I have never understood 
why an officer as capable as George 
H. Gordon was still a colonel, when 


dimmer lights (whose names I will 
not list for want of space) advanced to 
Brigadier and even to Major General all 
around him. Now I know: thank you, 
all, and especial thanks to Mr. Wallace. 

I was disappointed, though, to see 
some errors that went uncorrected. 
“Thomas L. Jackson?” Really?) What 
about, “Newton,” Virginia? A quick 
look at a contemporary map reveals 
that what is called “Newton” in your 
article is actually Newtown. You did it 
twice, it wasn’t a typo. 

More egregious were the errors in 
illustrating Mr. Wallace’s work. The 
article’s title refers to the battle we now 
call, “First Winchester,” where Gordon’s 
brigade and other Union troops were 
overwhelmed by Confederate forces 
under Thomas J. Jackson on May 25, 
1862. But your illustrations are of the 
battle we call, “Kernstown (or, First 
Kernstown),” fought two months earlier 
while Gordon and his men were sixty 
miles away in Centreville. 

In that engagement, which was the 
first serious combat in the Shenan- 
doah Valley (March 23, 1862), Gen- 
eral Shields’ division faced Stonewall 
Jackson’s troops. Although fought 
at the village of Kernstown, a mile or 
two away, the battle was named for the 
town where Shields was headquartered 
—wWinchester. Jackson lost that one, 
but two months later he came back and 
routed Union forces under General 
Banks at the very edge of the city. That 
encounter became, “The Battle of Win- 
chester (later, First Winchester),” and 
the fight against Shields became, “Kern- 
stown.” 

So, how did those pictures get cho- 
sen for this article?- No doubt it was the 
original captions. The lithograph by 
battlefield artist Alfred R. Waud (p. 62, 
bottom) is clearly labeled, “The Battle 
of Winchester.” Edwin Forbes’ heroic 
drawing (p. 62, top) is labeled, “The war 
in Virginia—The Battle of Winchester, 
March 23” They were first published 
in April, 1862, Waud in Harper’s Weekly 
(4/12/62), and Forbes in Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated (4/25/62), before any more 
fighting broke out in the Valley, while 
the battle we now call, “Kernstown,” was 
still called, “Winchester.” 

Now, go to Google: enter, Winchester 
battle illustration, and see what comes 


up. I think that (continued on page 63) 
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BAND MUSIC 


The 37th GEORGIA BAND 


announces a new series or CD albumns! 
Each CD runs | hr. or longer, with Confederate 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. 


For CD-1 only the price is $18.00 each plus $2.60 S&H. 
(Georgians add $1.26 tax.) All other CDs are boxed in 
pairs: CDs 2 & 3 or CDs 4 & 5 is $ 36,00 plus $5.20 S&H. 
(Georgians add $2.52 tax.) 
Allow 2 to 4 weeks for delivery. (Non-US checks must be 
draw on American banks; no foreign moncy orders please.) 
CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites 
CD2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 


CD3: Serenade in Blue 
15% code 


NS1110 


Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
http://netnik.com/37 gaband 
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Reach thousands of 
students o the Civil War 
in “the gold standard of 
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—contact Kathy Poulter 
on (559) 855 8639 or at 
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Books, Autographs, Manuscripts, Documents, 
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Pertaining To... 
The Civil War, Lincolniana, U.S. Presidency, 
U.S. Military History, and Political History 


Reach Us At... 
357 West Chicago Ave. Chicago, IL 60610 
312/944-3085 @ Fax 312/944-5549 
<www.ALincolnBookShop.com> 


Reb Acres 


Specializing in Civil War Memorabilia 
-Bought and Sold- 

-Priced right for the beginning collector- 
Send three 1° class stamps for a 
complimentary catalog 
S. Coleman & Company 
P.O. Box 215 - Raphine, VA 24472 
540-377-2057 
E-mail: scoleman(@rebacres.com 
A wide variety of authentic Civil War collectibles 
Check out our on-line catalog at www.rebacres.com 


Save Your Issues 


— 


Keep this valuable source of information 
fresh and always available for reference. 
Library quality. Constructed with heavy 
bookbinder’s board and covered in a 
rich flag blue leather grained material. A 
gold label with the North & South logo 
is included for personalizing. 


One-$18 Three-$45 Six - $84 


Add $3.50 per slipcase for P&H. USA orders only. 


Send to: TNC Enterprises Dept. NS 
P.O. Box 2475, Warminster, PA 18974 


Enclose name, address and payment with 
your order. (No P.O. boxes please) PA 
residents add 6% sales tax. You can even 
call 215-674-8476 to order by phone. 


Visa, MC, AmEx accepted. Send name, 
card number, exp. date and signature. 


fo Order Online: 
www.tncenterprises.net/ns 
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Full Scale, Authentic 
Reproduction Artillery 
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Albert A. Nofi 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> In the election of 1860, Abraham Lincoln received 
only 1,364 votes in his birthplace of Kentucky, which 
was about | percent of the turnout; but then, he 
wasn't even on the ballot in much of the state. 

> Although the demand for medical training increased 
markedly with the outbreak of the Civil War, the 
Medical College of Virginia, which experienced an 
influx of students fleeing northern institutions, found 
itself desperately short of corpses for dissection, its 
“resurrection man” (i.e., body snatcher) having quit. 

> While a cadet at West Point, Thomas J. Jackson—the 
future “Stonewall” —was awarded a demerit when, 
during an inspection, his musket was found to have a 
rusty trigger. 

> By the end of 1861, troops from Iowa were variously 
carrying Austrian, Prussian, Belgian, French, 
Whitworth, and Harper’s Ferry rifled muskets, as 
well as Sharps or Spencer rifled carbines, plus some 
miscellaneous pieces as well, with different types 
often found in the same regiment, and sometimes 
even within the same company. 

> On April 19, 1861, 21-gun salutes were fired at New 
Orleans and many other Southern cities, upon 
receipt of news that General in Chief Winfield Scott 
had resigned from the Army to join his home state of 
Virginia; news which was, in fact, totally false. 

> Until 1838, cadets at West Point slept on mattresses 
laid directly on the floor, iron bedsteads not being 
issued until November of that year. 

> By some accounts, the population of Jones County, 
Mississippi (a hotbed of Unionism), increased from 
3,323 in 1860 to an estimated 20,000 as loyalists, draft 
dodgers, escaped prisoners of war, 
deserters, and others sought refuge 
there. 

> General Pierre G.T. Beauregard 
is believed by genealogists to be a 


A General Winfield 
Scott (1786-1866) 


A Pope Alexander 
VI (Rodrigo Borgia) 
(1431-1503) 


v Lucrezia 


Borgia—the descendant of Lucrezia Borgia, the much- 
illegitimate maligned daughter of the infamous Pope 
daughter of Pope Alexander VI, and sister of the amazingly 


ruthless Cesare Borgia, who was so 
prominent in late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth century Italian politics. 

> Charles Wilkes, the naval officer who led 
the famous “U.S. Exploring Expedition” 
(1838-1842) in the Pacific, and in 1861 
precipitated the “Trent Affair” (which 
almost brought war between the United 
States and Britain), was orphaned as a 
child and raised by his mother’s sister, 
Elizabeth Ann Seton, who was a convert 
to Catholicism, later founded an order of 
nuns and became the first native-born 
American to be declared a saint. 


Alexander Vi 


\ Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


AElizabeth Ann Seton 
(1774-1821) 


> Pierre Gustave 
Toutant Beauregard 
(1818-1893) 


SHORT ROUNDS 
Will the Real“i* Georgia’ Please Stand Up? 

Because most units on both sides were raised 
by states, there were sometimes idiosyncrasies in 
their designations. For example, all Pennsylvania 
regiments were numbered in series, from the Ist to 
the 215th, regardless of arm of service. Cavalry and 
artillery regiments, however, were also numbered 
sequentially within their arm of service. Illinois, 
which had raised six regiments of volunteers for 
the Mexican War, began its Civil War volunteers 
with the 7th Illinois. Indiana, which had raised 
five regiments for Mexico, began its Civil War 
series with the 6th Indiana. Indiana also adopted 
the Pennsylvania system, numbering all regiments 
serially, regardless of arm of the service, but also 
giving cavalry and artillery regiments separate 
designations within their arm. 

While North Carolina was the only Confederate 
state that used the Pennsylvania system for designating 
regiments, other rebel states had equally curious 
developments in enumeration of their units. Georgia, 
for instance, managed to raise about a dozen infantry 


| regiments whose names contained the words “1st 


Georgia,’ as can be seen here (assuming we've 
managed to sort them out correctly). 


® lst Georgia Volunteer Infantry 
Regiment—” Mercer’s” or “Olmstead’s 
Ist Georgia”; Organized on May 
31, 1861, for one year’s service, in 
Chatham County, apparently at least 
partially from personnel of a pre-war 
militia regiment. Initially commanded 
by Alexander Lawton, then Hugh 
Mercer (later a brigadier general), and 
still later Colonel Charles H. Olmstead. | 
After parole of its members captured | 
in the fall of Fort Pulaski, the regiment 
was reorganized for the war in October 
of 1862, serving largely on garrison 
duty in Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Florida until May of 1864, when it 
joined the Army of Tennessee, with 
which it served until the end of the 
war. In April of 1865, after absorbing 
the 57th and 63rd Georgia Volunteers, | 
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“Fellow citizens, if there is to be war, let it come. We can be ready in ten days. In 
another ten days we will take Washington. Philadelphia will be ours ten days later. 
In ten days more New -York will fall into our hands. Boston we don't want because 

we don’t care for baked beans!” 


— Welcoming speech at a local stop during Jefferson Davis's trip from 


it became known as the “Ist Consolidated Regiment, 
Georgia Infantry” or “1st Georgia Infantry Regiment- 
Consolidated”. 

@ 1st Georgia Infantry Regiment Regulars, or Ist Georgia 
Regulars: Organized for the war at Macon in March of 
1861, under Colonel Charles Williams, and later led by 
William J. Magill. Served in Virginia from the Summer of 
1861, fighting from the Peninsula through Fredericksburg, 
after which it was transferred to the Department of South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. After fighting at Olustee, 
the regiment was sent to Charleston and saw action at 
Savannah and in North Carolina. Joining the Army of 
Tennessee, before surrender it was combined with the 47th 
Georgia Volunteer Infantry and the 28th battalion, Georgia 
Siege Artillery to form the Ist (Consolidated) Georgia 
Regular Infantry. 

® 1st Georgia Infantry Regiment, Volunteers—”Ramsey’s 
1st Georgia’, also known as the “1st Georgia Volunteers”: 
Formed by Colonel James N. Ramsey at Macon on April 3, 
1861,and saw some service in the Appalachians. Mustered 
out at Augusta on March 10, 1862. 

@ 1st Regiment Infantry, Georgia State Guard: briefly 
existed in central Georgia from August 1863 through 
about February of 1864, commanded by Colonel 
William H. Dabney. 

® 1st Georgia Infantry Regiment Militia: Formed around 
Atlanta in the Spring of 1864, under Colonel E. H. 
Pottle, fought in the Atlanta Campaign, and later 
surrendered with the Army of Tennessee. 

® ist Georgia Infantry Regiment Militia: Though 
mentioned in a few documents and some references as 
commanded by a Colonel Thomas J. Pilgrim, this unit 
is otherwise unknown. An officer by that name was 
the first lieutenant of Company K, Cherokee Legion, 
Georgia State Guards and captain of Company E, 43rd 
Georgia Infantry. 

® 1st Georgia Infantry Regiment, Reserves—”Fannin’s 
Regiment”: organized May 1864, at Atlanta and 
elsewhere, under Colonel James H. Fannin, and 
performed local security duties, mostly in Georgia, 
seeing some action on several occasions. 

® ist Georgia Infantry Regiment, Reserves—“Symon’s 
Regiment”: organized by Colonel William R. Symons in 
May 1864 at Savannah, where it performed local security 
duties, and later served in the Carolinas Campaign. Also 
knownas the 6th Infantry Regiment, Reserves. 

® ist Georgia Infantry Regiment, State Line: organized 
in February 1862, and commanded for a time by 
Colonel Edward M. B. Galt, it saw considerable front- 
line service in the state beginning with the Atlanta 
Campaign and in Georgia until the end of the war. 

® Ist Georgia Infantry Regiment, State Troops: organized 

at Big Shanty in 1863, under Colonel Edward M. B. 

Galt (previously commander the Ist Georgia State 

Line), and continued until the end of the war. This 

seems to be a different manifestation of the regiment 


Vicksburg to Montgomery, February 1861 


that appears just above it in this list. 

® ist Confederate Regiment Georgia Infantry or Ist 
Confederate Georgia Regiment: originated as the 
36th Georgia Infantry, formed November of 1861 
from men of the Ist Georgia Infantry Battalion, 
who had served at Pensacola, under Colonel John B. 
Villepigue and later George A. Smith. Troops from 
Mississippi were later added (thus making it a true 
“Confederate” unit), after which it served at Corinth, 
Atlanta, Nashville, Franklin, and Bentonville. 


The multiplicity of units bearing the 
designation “1st Georgia” can sometimes lead to 
considerable confusion. Documents, newspaper 
articles, memoirs, and such will sometimes refer 
to a“1st Georgia” without any further details. 
While it’s usually possible to figure which “1st 
Georgia” is meant, at times it isn’t particularly 
clear; especially when more than one “1st Georgia” 
was in the vicinity. For example, the Ist Georgia 
Volunteers (Mercer's), the 1st Georgia Regulars, the 
lst Confederate Georgia Infantry, and Symon’s Ist 
Georgia Regiment Reserves all took part in the 1865 
Carolina Campaign. 

Finally, there are some special organizations 
and home guard infantry units in Georgia that also 
bore the designation “1st Regiment,’ such as, 


@ ist Regiment Light Duty Men: organized at Macon in 
June of 1864, it was apparently similar to the Union's 
Veterans’ Reserve Corps and seems to have recruited 
fewer than 100 men. 

@ lst Regiment, Georgia Infantry—Local Defense 
Troops: organized in September 1862 to provide 
security for the Augusta arsenal, commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel George W. Rains. 


@ lst Regiment, Georgia Troops and Defences: 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel T. Brooks. 


Note: Given the confusing paper trail associated 
with the various units designed “Ist Georgia 
Infantry Regiment,’ it’s likely there are some 


A Brigadier General 
Hugh Weedon 
Mercer (1808-1877) 


YThe rebel 
commissioners 
brought on board the 
US Sloop San Jacinto 
as prisoners, having 
been removed from 
the British ship Trent 
by order of Captain 
Charles Wilkes. 


mistakes here, though one hopes not disastrous 
ones. Corrections, references, & suggestions are 
welcome—anofi@aol.com. 


Who was “Cui Bono”? 
Veteran readers of NeS will probably recall 


that in Volume IX, Issue 4 (July 2006), there was a 

piece titled “The Battle of Podunksburg”. Taken 
from the April 21, 1887 issue of The National 
Tribune, a weekly newspaper for Union veterans, the 
piece, credited to one “Cui Bono” (Latin for“Who 
benefits?”, the “cui” pronounced “qui” as in quill), was 
a satirical account of a supposed battle in which the 
wholly fictional “107th Oshkosh” had taken part. Cui 
Bono wrote several other articles which poked fun 
at the exaggerated accounts to which some old vets 
were prone, For example, in February of 1886 there 
was a piece on the “Battle of Saleratus Plains”, which 
opened with “On the morning of Feb. 29, 1865, the 
sun melted the mist out of the atmosphere as the kiln- 
dried bugler of our regiment crawled out of his dog- 
tent. Poising his battered bugle with proud mien, he 
sent forth an ear-piercing blast which echoed across 
the valley and was hurled defiantly back from the 
throats of a thousand mules.” It went on to describe 
how, when firing was heard in the direction of “Capt. 
Q.Cumber’s battery” the 147th Kalamazoo and 107th 
Oshkosh were called up in support. “We established 
a line of battle facing the front, our right resting on 
Widder Winekoop’s hen-house. The 147th formed 
on our left, well protected behind an ant-hill. Our 
skirmishers were ordered to advance, climb a tree, 
and throw up intrenchments.” Naturally, the Union 
troops prevailed once again. 

In June of 1887, appeared a nonfiction account 
of Cui Bono’ own service, not in the 107th Oshkosh, 
but in the 5th Michigan Infantry. In successive 
issues, readers were treated to a generally light- 
hearted account of how “Cui” was shamed into 
enlisting in 1861, endured rambunctious recruits in 
Brighton and then Fort Wayne (near Detroit), was 
issued an old smoothbore musket at the Washington 
Navy Yard, and served on the picket line before 
Munson’ Hill and later at“Camp Michigan” south of 
Alexandria, in Virginia. Then his regiment moved to 
the Virginia Peninsula, where Cui describes deadly 
bayonet fencing at Williamsburg and his wounding 
at Glendale on June 30, 1862. There his entertaining 
and informative account ends. 

This was not the first time an account of Cui’s Sth 
Michigan service had appeared in print. Beginning 
in 1884 pieces by Cui titled “Fun on Picket Duty” and 


YLieutenant Colonel 
George W. Rains 
(1817-1898) 


“Scout Duty on the Peninsula” had been serialized 
in The Veteran, a short-lived weekly newsletter for 
Michigan veterans which contained notices and 
reports of reunions and similar items of interest 
to old soldiers. Cui signed these articles “C.U.T. 
Cavendish,’ evidently a pun on “cut Cavendish” 
tobacco. 

But who was the man behind “Cui Bono” and 
“C.U.T. Cavendish”? Not until 1998 was his identity 
established, after two researchers began to put their 
heads together, E. Elden Davis, who has long perused 
Civil War-era newspapers and other publications for 
veterans letters (many of which he has published, along 
with reprints of The Veteran), found the Cui Bono and 
then the Cavendish accounts. He contacted John 
Braden, who has had a long-term interest in the 5th 
Michigan, in which his great-great grandfather— 
and namesake—served. Davis asked Braden if 
the author could be identified. Braden scoured the 
5th Michigan's service records, rummaged through 
selected pension records, and eventually came up with 
a candidate, Albertus D. Berry. 

“Bert” Berry, born in Michigan around 1843, 
had blue eyes, brown hair and a light complexion, 
and stood five feet ten inches by August of 1861. 


__ At that time he was working as a printer in Salem 


(Washtenaw County), and he went to Brighton to 
enlist in what soon became Company I of the Sth 
Michigan Infantry. We have already noted some 
features of his service. In addition, he survived 
typhoid fever (from which over twenty of his 
comrades perished) which caused him to miss the 
Battle of Williamsburg (though he describes it in his 
published account). Berry's Glendale wound put 
him in the hospital until August of 1862, after which 
he served as a regimental musician. He took ill 
again in July of 1863 and in October of that year was 
transferred to the Invalid Corps (later the Veterans’ 
Reserve Corps) as a regimental bandsman. In April 
of 1864, while serving in Baltimore with the V.R.C., 
Berry married Sarah Jane “Sallie” Work, with whom 
he would have two children. 

Discharged from the Army at Philadelphia 
in November of 1865, Berry settled in Baltimore, 
where he resumed his prewar trade as a printer. In 
1873 the Springfield, Massachusetts, Republican 
noted “Albertus D. Berry, a printer on the Baltimore 
Gazette, has been missing since Friday afternoon, 
when he left his home to take a bath. He had $800 
on his person.” Berry next surfaces in 1884, when 
he was living with his family in Detroit, publishing 
the Riverside Enterprise, attending veterans’ 
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“Forward! Align on the colors.” 


—— 


reunions, and promoting Daniel Scotten’s tobacco. 
The latter may explain why he styled himself “C.U.T. 
Cavendish’ in his articles for The Veteran. Why he 
later signed himself “Cui Bono” is unknown. 

Some time after 1897 Berry was admitted to 
the Michigan Asylum for the Insane at Kalamazoo, 
where he died on May 6, 1909. He lies in Detroit's 
Woodmere Cemetery, but his words can still raise a 
smile over a century later. 

—John A. Braden 


INCIDENTS OF WAR 
A Fight for the Colors, Gettysburg, July 1, 1863 


The colors were the heart and soul of every 
regiment. In The Red Badge of Courage Stephen 
Crane wrote, 


The flag, obedient to these appeals, 
bended its glittering form and swept toward 
them. The men wavered in indecision for a 
moment, and then with a long, wailful cry 
the dilapidated regiment surged forward and 
began its new journey. The youth ran like a 
madman to reach the woods before a bullet 
could discover him.... Within him, as he 
hurled himself forward, was born a love, a 
despairing fondness for this flag which was 
near him. It was a creation of beauty and 
invulnerability. It was a goddess, radiant, that 
bended its form with an imperious gesture to 
him. It was a woman, red and white, hating 
and loving, that called him with the voice of 
his hopes. Because no harm could come to it, 
he endowed it with power. He kept near, as if 
it could be a saver of lives, and an imploring 
cry went from his mind. 


To lose the colors was the utmost disgrace 
that a regiment could endure. The Civil War 
produced hundreds of accounts of the capture, 
rescue, and preservation of regimental banners. 
At Gettysburg alone there were many such 
struggles, a deadly form of “capture the flag?’ and 
no fewer than 26 men were awarded the Medal of 
Honor in actions related to the colors, about half 
of all those awarded for the battle. 

On July Ist, as the Union advanced guard 
strove to hold back the Confederate tide, an 
unfinished railroad cut west of town produced 
some vicious fighting and much of it seemingly 
revolving around the colors. 


At about 11:00 am Confederate troops were 
pressing the 95th and 84th New York (better 
known as the 14th Brooklyn), driving them 
from the vicinity of McPherson's Ridge toward 
Seminary Ridge. A desperate counterattack 
erupted from the Iron Brigade’s left flank by 
the 6th Wisconsin and elements of the brigade 
guard, The reinforced regiment, about 450 
men, turned to the right and rushed northward 
behind McPherson's Ridge. Just below the 
Chambersburg Pike the regiment came upon 
the exposed flank of the Confederate troops. 
The Wisconsinites halted along a rail fence and 
opened a voluminous fire into the Rebel flank. 
The Confederates took refuge in the unfinished 
railroad cut and opened fire in turn. A hot fight 
developed, as the New York regiments reformed 
on the right of the Wisconsinites. Within a few 
minutes, Lieutenant Colonel Rufus Dawes of the 
6th Wisconsin ordered an attack. 

In a rough line the Union troops vaulted the 
rail fence and drove straight at the enemy. Some 
of the troops managed to get across the railroad 
cut and a murderous fire began pouring in on 
the trapped rebels. It was over in a few minutes. 
A Confederate brigade had been virtually wiped 
out: the 2nd Mississippi was captured whole, 
the first regiment from the Army of Northern 
Virginia to ever surrender, and many men from 
the 42nd Mississippi and 55th North Carolina 
were also taken. Only the 11th Mississippi and a 
few hundred stragglers from the other regiments 
escaped back across McPherson's Ridge. 

While the Confederates who fought in the 
railroad cut left precious few accounts of the 


action, that was not the case for the Union troops. 


A Colors of the 
2nd Mississippi, 
now displayed 
at the Mississippi 
Department of 
Archives and 
History. 


¥ “The Railroad Cut” 
by Dale Gallon 
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> Rufus R. Dawes 
(1838-1899). On 

the outbreak of the 
Civil War, the twenty- 
three-year-old Dawes 
organized a company 
and was elected its 
captain. The company 
became part of 

the 6th Wisconsin 
Volunteers. After some 
months of guard duty 
in Washington DC, 

the regiment took 

part in the battles of 
Groveton, Antietam, 
and Fredericksburg. 

In March 1863 Dawes 
was promoted 
lieutenant colonel, and 
subsequently took part 
inthe Chancellorsville 
Campaign. Following 
Gettysburg, Dawes 
served in the Mine 

Run and Overland 
Campaigns and the 
Siege of Petersburg. In 
July 1864 he declined 
the rank of full colonel 
and was mustered 

out of the army the 
following month, In 
1866 he accepted the 
brevet rank of brigadier 
general. Dawes had 
six children, one of 
whom—Charles Gates 
Dawes—served as vice 
president of the United 
States. 


> Charles Gates 
Dawes (1865-1951), 
controversial vice 
president (1925- 
1929) who feuded 
constantly with 
President Calvin 
Coolidge. 


As a result, we can reconstruct 
the events with some reliability. 
As the fighting wavered 
back and forth, great acts of 
courage and bravery were no 
stranger to either side. Lieutenant 
Colonel Dawes, of the 6th Wisconsin, 
Iron Brigade (The Black Hats), had 
been in reserve on Seminary Ridge for 
a short time when the regiment was ordered into 
action. As they approached the railroad cut, Dawes 
shouted, “Forward! Align on the colors.” The fire 
was devastating and men were gunned down in 
groups and ranks. Three color bearers were shot 
almost immediately. The line began to resemble a V 
with the colors at the apex “moving hurriedly and 
firmly forward, while the whole field behind was 
streaming with men plunging in agony to the rear 
or sinking in death upon the ground”. According 
to Henry W. Pfanz, “every man in the color guard 
was killed and Dawes even carried the flag briefly, 
but others were eager for the perilous honor of 
carrying it and leading the regiment forward”. 
Dawes later reported that he believed the advance 
continued only because of his constant reminder to 
“align on the colors”. As they approached the cut, 
the colors of the 2nd Mississippi were plainly visible 
flying from a standard stuck in the ground. A vicious 
struggle ensued for the Mississippi colors. Many 
men remembered this as the most passionate and 
extreme fighting of the day, if not the entire war. Each 
in his own world, none of the men involved saw the 
events the same way, though all revolved around the 
flag of the 2nd Mississippi. Within minutes, all of 
the Confederate color guard were killed or wounded 
and the standard splintered, the colors sporting 
numerous holes. One Wisconsin lieutenant was shot 
as he grabbed the Mississippi banner and small 
group of Badger Staters rushed the flag. All 
were shot down while others replaced 
them, “shot down like sheep”. 
Another lieutenant was shot 
as he grabbed the Rebel flag, but 
another soldier quickly took his place. 
Lieutenant William N. Remington 
was wounded trying to take the flag 
and, when he returned to his lines, 
“got d—d for going after the flag”. As 
he described this event later Lieutenant 
Remington said, “Flag taking was pretty 
well knocked out of me.” Three members of 


~~ 


\ 
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the brigade guard (one a drummer 
armed for the day with a Springfield 
taken from a wounded comrade) 
tried to take the flag. Two were 
wounded, the other killed. As Pfanz 
says, Flag taking, like flag bearing, was 
akin to suicide.” Yet the men stepped 
forward again and again. Company I’s 
Corporal Frank Waller had not intended to 
attempt for the flag. However, as fate would have it, 
the Mississippi banner was near at hand so he jerked 
it from the color bearer’s hand. According to the 
Mississippi color bearer, Sergeant William B. Murphy, 


I did all that was in my power to prevail 
upon the boys to come on and take the 
battery, not knowing at the time that we 
were overpowered by those regiments of the 
enemy in our front, right, and left. Just about 
that time a squad of soldiers made a rush for 
my colors and our men did their duty. They 
were all killed or wounded, but they still 
rushed for the colors with one of the most 
deadly struggles that was ever witnessed 
during any battle in the war. Over a dozen 
men fell killed or wounded, and then a large 
man made a rush for me and the flag. As] 
tore the flag from the staff he took hold of me 
and the color. The firing was still going on, 
and was kept up for several minutes after the 
flag was taken from me. 


Wrestling Murphy to the ground, Waller then 
fought off all those who tried to take back the flag. 
He first thought to take the flag to the rear to prevent 
its recapture. Deciding against that, Waller threw 
the torn banner to the ground and stood upon it, 
firing his rifle twice before the engagement 
ended. At one point a rebel was about 
to take him down with a bayonet, 
when Waller’s brother Sam 

intervened, parrying the thrust. 
When a member of the 14th 
Brooklyn tried to take the flag 
from him, Waller threatened 
to shoot him. Waller presented 
the captured colors to Colonel 
Dawes. For taking the colors, 
Waller was promoted to sergeant 
and eventually received the Medal of 
Honor. (to page 36) 
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130th Pennsylvania, 1904 


The 130th Pennsylvania was 
part of the 2nd Brigade of Willi... 


Bloody Lane 2 Past 


Alexander Gardner took this 
famous picture of the dead Co... 


Rodes Brigade Tablet 


The Confederate brigade of 
Robert Rodes fought here. Th... 


14th Connecticut, 1894 


The 14th Connecticut was 
organized in Hartford, Connec... 
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THE UNION DIDN'T 
WIN THE WAR, 
THE GOINBEDERACY 
LOST 


< A Southern Comfort Manhattan 


Ed. This discussion article originated in a conversation | had with Richard McMurry. | asked 
Richard if he could contribute an article on the subject, and he thought about it and said 
regretfully he didn't at the moment have the time. So | asked him if he could contribute to a 
discussion article, and he said yes. | lined up others to take part and sat back to receive their first 
round comments. And lo and behold, Richard had found time to contribute a 3200 word piece! | 
explained to the others that Richard would have more space to make his argument, but they all 
graciously agreed to contribute anyway. Taking part are: Richard McMurry, independent scholar 
of Dalton, Georgia; Ethan Rafuse of the U.S. Army General Staff College; Steven E. Woodworth of 
Texas Christian University; Donald Stoker, Professor of Strategy and Policy for the U.S. Naval War 
College's Monterey program. 
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> Major General Lew Wallace (1827-1905) probably never thought of himself as a“blind side 
tackle,” even after the term was invented. But then, at the time of the Battle of Monocacy he had 
no inkling he would later write the novel Ben Hur, or, as governor of New Mexico at the time of the 
Lincoln County War, offer amnesty to Billy the Kid. Ben Hur became the best-selling American novel 
of the nineteenth century, outselling Uncle Tom’s Cabin; the book has never been out of print. 


Richard McMurry 

EIGHT GREAT BLESSINGS 
make human existence on this 
planet much more joyful than 
it otherwise would be: children; 
(especially) grandchildren; 
railroads; battleships; dogs; 
Southern Comfort Manhattans; 
studying the American Civil 
War; and playing, watching, 
and studying American football 
(especially its Southern college 
version). This essay offers an 
exploration of the connections 
between and among the first, 
seventh, and eighth of these 
boons to mankind. The hope is 
that by doing so we can gain a 


gap several miles to the south. 
The demonstrations served the 
same purpose as a fake handoff to 
a running back that draws in the 
defense while a speedy receiver 


slips into the open to catch along | 


pass (a.k.a. a “bomb”). 

The second thing you need to 
know about is my son Jonathan. 
Basically, he is a great guy, and 
I loye him very much. In his 
younger years, however, Jonathan 
could sometimes be exasperating 
(as could his brother, Brian). 
These days I enjoy watching as 
their own children do to them 
what they used to do to me. 
Jonathan is a biochemist by 


better understanding of the Civil’ | trade, but he has a great interest 


War. 

To grasp my point here, you 
must first realize that I often 
draw analogies from the game of 
football to the military history of 
the Civil War. Thus the Battle of 
Gettysburg was a great goal line 
stand by the Union army. Like 
a goal line stand in football, it 
could not produce a victory, but 
it may have kept the other side 
from winning. 

By a similar analogy, 

General Robert E. Lee’s sending 
Lieutenant General Jubal Early 
off in June and July 1864 down 
the Shenandoah Valley to 
threaten Washington DC, was 
akin to an all-out linebacker blitz 
against the opposing quarterback. 
In this case, however, the “blind 
side tackle” (a.k.a. Major General 
Lew Wallace) picked up the blitz 
(i.e., blocked the blitzer) at the 
Battle of the Monocacy and 
thereby saved the quarterback 
(a.k.a. Washington). é 

Major General William T. 
Sherman’s demonstrations before 
Dalton, Georgia, in early May 
1864 fixed Rebel attention on 


that area while a Union column simple military events, but they 
slipped through an unguarded can also assist with efforts to 


in the Civil War. Before his job 
and family obligations took up so 
much of his time, I brought him 
along on many battlefield tours 
and Civil War theme cruises. 

On one tour (Port Hudson, 
if | remember correctly), when 
no-one else had a question, 
Jonathan raised his hand and I 
had to call upon him. “Is there,” 
he asked, doubtless with malice 
aforethought, “any military event 
in the Civil War that cannot be 
compared to some situation that 
has arisen at one time or another 
in a football game?” I had to 
admit that I could not think of 
| one. (When he does things like 

that, I threaten disinheritance—a 
fate that, for some reason, does 
not seem to bother him.) 
Jonathan’s inquiry, like all 
| good questions, offered much 
to think about and led to 


the simple answer that I gave at 
the time. Thus, after several years 
of occasionally mulling over the 
matter, I have come to believe 
that football analogies not 

only can help us to understand 


analyze larger and more 
important problems. 
How, for example, 
are we to explain the 
military outcome of the 
war? 
ON 11 SEPTEMBER 
1999 the football team from 


| Baylor University played a game 
| against the University of Nevada 


at Las Vegas. With only five 
seconds remaining to play and 
UNLV having called its last time- 


' out, Baylor held a 24 to 21 lead 


and had possession of the ball 
“first and goal” at the UNLV 
eight-yard line. The outlook 


appeared bleak for the UNLV 
eleven. 
All Baylor had to do to 
win the game was to have the 
quarterback take the ball from 
the center, step back, and kneel 
down. The clock would then run 
out and the game would end ¥ Robert E. 

__ before Baylor had to run another | jo, (1807- 
play. Only divine intervention or 1870) was the 
some really, really, really dumb only successful 
act on the part of Baylor could Confederate 
save UNLV. commander 

Unfortunately for the Baylor is 
Bears, their coach was not army. He was 
content with the three-point able to maintain 
victory. In an effort torunup the | @ stalemate 
score, he directed his quarterback peso ede 
to hand the ball to a running aaah a 
back. The runner collided war was being 
with UNLV defenders, but he lost in the West. 


| conclusions that went far beyond | 
from his grasp and sailed into the | 
| end zone. UNLV defensive back 


managed to get to the one-yard 
line as the clock expired. (The 
game cannot end while a play is 
in progress.) At the one-yard line, 
as the runner fought to get across 
the goal line, the ball squirted 


Kevin Thomas caught it in 
mid-air and raced 101 yards 
for a touchdown. Final 
score: UNLV 27, Baylor 
24. 
In the language of 
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Zebulon B.Vance(1830- 
1894), born in a mountain 
cabin in North Carolina, was 
an ardent Unionist up to the 
moment of secession, and 
then chose to go with his 
native state. He gained fame 
as the courageous colonel 
of the 26th North Carolina 
Infantry, and in 1862—and 
again in 1864—was elected governor of North 
Carolina. 

As governor he often clashed with the central 
government in Richmond. For example, when the 
Confederate Congress authorized President Jefferson 
Davis to suspend the writ of habeas corpus and 
indefinitely imprison southerners suspected of 
“disloyalty” (i.e., those who remained loyal to the 
United States) without trial, Vance declared that 
if North Carolinians were to be deprived of this 
constitutional right, he would “issue a proclamation 
recalling the North Carolina soldiers from Virginia, 
and call out the state’s militia to protect the liberties 
of the citizens.” Nevertheless, as Richard McMurry 
points out in the article, Vance contributed much to 
the Confederate cause, and was certainly not a factor 
in its demise. 

Around 1870, Vance composed “The Scattered 
Nation,” a speech he gave hundreds of times over 
the years, a speech decrying “the wickedness and 
folly of intolerance”—specifically against the Jews. 
For more than a century, even in the dark days of the 
Ku Klux Klan’s ascendency, when Jew-haters burned 
crosses and smashed windows across the South, the 
Asheville Chapter of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy has conducted an annual, joint wreath- 
laying ceremony with the local chapter of B’nai 
B'rith at the foot of the Vance monument—a fitting 
tribute to a man who was ahead of his times, and a 
testament also to the fact that southerners can honor 
their heritage while at the same time jettisoning the 
bigotry of the past. 


a 


football, UNLV did not win that 
game, Baylor lost it. Indeed, some | p Thesouthern 
students of football maintain transportation 
that more games are lost than are | System was 
won, and most of them are lost pe. 
by the coach's mistakes. pil hy by the 
This concept—a contest that enemy—and at the 
is lost by one side rather than behest of General 
won by the other—is, I think, Joe Johnston, 
applicable to the military history pit Lesaretm 
of the Civil war. The Federals, I of the Richmond 
believe, did not win the war, the government, and 
Confederates lost it. alack of resources 
EVER SINCE THE military with which to effect 
phase of the Civil War ended ~ so Nile o 
in the spring of 1865, whole Renee the vais 
battalions of historians have a long-term factor 
eked out a living writing books in the decline of the 
and articles in which they assert Confederacy, one 
that this, or that, or something Pactra i sey 
else brought about the military of military defeats 
downfall of the Confederacy. in the West. 
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The practice began on 10 April 
1865 with General Robert E. 
Lee’s famous “Farewell Order” to 
the Army of Northern Virginia. 
In that document Lee ascribed 
his army’s defeat to the enemy’s 
“overwhelming numbers and 
resources.” 

Over the following decades 
historians would add, and 
sometimes substitute, other 
reasons. The list has grown 
quite lengthy and includes, 
for example, failure of the 
Confederates to win diplomatic 
recognition from England and 
France, Abraham Lincoln’s great 
superiority over Jefferson Davis 
as a wartime president and 
commander-in-chief, inflation 
of the Rebel currency, the Union 
naval blockade of the Southern 
coast, civilian suffering on the 
home front, collapse of the 
Confederate transportation 
system (the railroads), and state 
rights. (“state rights,” by the way, 
is the correct term. When dealing 
with constitutional doctrine 
and political philosophy, there 
is no such thing as “state’s 
rights,” “states’ rights,” or states 
rights” —all three widely used 
but incorrect variations.) 

Even a cursory examination 
of the several score reasons 
historians have put forth to 
explain the military outcome 
of the war will show that those 
explanations have two things in 


common. First, in and of itself, 
each is basically correct in its 
description of some aspect of the 
war. That is, the Union navy did 
blockade the Rebel coast, England 
and France did not recognize 

the Confederate government, 
inflation did destroy the value of 
Rebel money, and so on. Second, 
none of these reasons, nor even 
all of them taken together can 
explain the military defeat of the 


| Confederacy. 


THESE SUGGESTED 
EXPLANATIONS for the 
war's military outcome may 
be classified into three groups. 
The first group comprises 
explanations that historians 
have simply gotten wrong, 
have misunderstood, or have 
misinterpreted. The Union 
army, for example, did not enjoy 
numerical superiority on the , 
battlefield in many of the war’s 
most crucial engagements (a 
point to be discussed below). 

State rights governors such 
as Zebulon B. Vance of North 
Carolina and Joseph E, Brown 
of Georgia did posture and 
thunder about many actions of 
the Confederate government. 
They did not, however, seriously 
interfere with the Confederate 
war effort. In many ways, in fact, 
they lent powerful support to 
that effort. Their labors helped 
to raise thousands of troops 
for both Confederate and state 


| forces. They often provided 
great material support for their 
| states’ troops in the form of 
| blankets and clothing. They also 
assumed almost all the burden 
of providing help for soldiers’ 
families and assistance for 
civilian refugees. Historians, true 
to the ways of their kind, have 
paid too much attention to what 
the politicians said and too little 
to what they actually did. 

Failure of the Confederacy 
to gain recognition from foreign 
governments also falls into this 
category. It now seems clear that 
England and France would have 
recognized the Confederacy only 
if the Rebels had won, or were 
obviously very close to winning 
independence on their own. The 
Europeans’ need for wheat, the 
development of other sources of 
cotton in India and Egypt, and a 
potential conquest of Canada by 
the United States all operated to 
deter foreign intervention. Only 

_if the federal government did | _ 


coach did in 1999 were England 
and France likely to act. The 
Trent affair (when a stupid nayal 
officer stopped a British ship on 
the high seas and removed two 
Confederate diplomats) was the 
only such occasion that arose. 

In that case Lincoln and Queen 
Victoria’s husband, Prince Albert, 
managed to | serious 


iat Prbunof ; ae 
explanations forthe war's 
military outcome comprises 


those factors that did not have 


sis cant (or any) realeffect 
ee of the war 
was pr ch set. The naval 


bieckade never achieved total 
; in the - 


something as dumb as the Baylor _ 


to advancing Union armies, 

the blockade’s effectiveness 
increased, but at the same time 
so did the Confederates’ ability 
to manufacture necessary war 
materiel. Inflation, deterioration 
of the railroads, and massive 
civilian suffering did not become 
serious problems until after the 
Rebels were far along the road to 
defeat. Nor did Lincoln become 
greatly superior to Davis at 


_ directing a national war effort 
- until well into the second year of 


the war. 

Finally, we should note that 
many of the reasons put forth 
‘as the cause of Confederate 
military failure were instead the 
products—not the causes—of 
that military failure. These 
include, in whole or in part, 
inability to gain foreign 
recognition, inflation, civilian 
suffering, shortages of various 
materials, and destruction of the 
Rebels’ transportation system. 

We also should note in 
closing this section that one or 
more of the Northern advantages 
might have brought about 
eventual Union victory—if the 
Confederates had not so quickly 
propelled themselves past what 
1 to be the point of no 
eturn ‘on the road to military 


4 lefeat.. Perhaps this concept 


ould be more easily grasped if 
as Rebels managed to 


A Naval attack 
upon the hapless 
defenders of 


| Island No. 10, 


placed in a trap 
from which there 
was no escape 


by theactions of | 


their superiors. 


| been the greatest general who 


| won all his battles; if Stonewall 


| Stuart were really the beau ideal 


lose the war before the Yankees 
could win it. 
TO FIND THE reason for 


Confederate military failure, 
we need to answer the brilliant 
rhetorical question that 
historian C. Vann Woodward 
posed—facetiously, I think—in 
an address to the Southern 
Historical Association. 
Woodward asked (paraphrased) 
If Robert E. Lee really had 


ever lived and, in fact, had 


Jackson had been so ferocious 
and so fast on his feet; if Jeb 


of the dashing, gallant cavalier; if 
one Confederate actually could 
whip ten Yankees with one hand 
tied behind his back; and if God 
really had been on our side, 
THEN HOW IN THE HELL 
DID WE LOSE!? 

The answer will come as 
something of a shock to those 
raised in the Lost Cause School 
of Civil War history. The 
Confederates lost the war because 
the Confederate armies lost the 
battles. The very simplicity and 
obviousness of this fact served to 
obscure it from the gaze of most 
historians for a century and more 
after the war. 

UNDERSTANDING WHAT 
THIS means necessitates that we 
examine a number of battles in 
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which Lee, Jackson, and Stuart 
did not participate. These were 
the battles that determined 

the military outcome of the 
sectional struggle, and they took 


| place in the region between 


the Mississippi River and the 
Appalachian Mountains (the 
“West” in the language of the 
day). Most rebel soldiers fought 
bravely in these battles; but so, 
too, did the Federals. God chose 
not to intervene, at least not on 
the Confederate side. The result 
was a virtually unbroken string 
of defeats for the Rebels—many 
of which their generals managed 
to turn into disasters. Some 
similarities run through the 
histories of these battles, and 
those common features tell us 
much about why the military 
struggle ended as it did. 

We can begin by discarding 
the “overwhelming numbers 
and resources” explanation. In 


| many of these crucial battles the 
| Confederates outnumbered their 


opponents on the battlefield. 

At Pearidge (7-8 March 1862) 

in Arkansas; on the first day at 
Shiloh (6 April 1862) in southern 
Tennessee; and in the early weeks 
of the Vicksburg Campaign (May 


| 1863) in Mississippi the rebels 


enjoyed numerical superiority, 
and they still lost. (Some other 
examples are mentioned below.) 
The geography of the West 
clearly worked against the rebels 
in some instances, especially 
when military operations took 
place on the banks of navigable 
rivers where Union naval 
vessels could aid federal armies 
(Shiloh, Port Hudson, Milliken’s 
Bend). In many cases, however, 
geographical features played no 
key role. Pea Ridge, Champion 
Hill, and Peachtree Creek, for 
example, were all fought far 
from navigable waters. The 


| A Lieutenant 
General 
Leonidas 

Polk (1806- 
1864), bishop 

of the Episcopal 
Diocese of 
Louisiana, one- 
time Tennessee 
planter—he 

was the largest 
slave-owner in 
Maury County, 
owning at least 
215 slaves— and 
the man who at 
a stroke undid 
the Confederate 
position in the 
West by violating 
Kentucky's 
“neutrality.” 
Hitherto, 
Kentucky 

had beena 
geographical 
shield invaluable 
to the western 
Confederacy. 


A General 
Braxton Bragg 
(1817-1876) 
was renowned 
for his inability 
to get on with 
his subordinates, 
including Polk. 
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western Union 
armies consistently 
defeated the 
western Confederate 
armies when geography 
aided the Federals and when it 


| did not. Geographical advantages 


were nice for the Yankees to have, 
but they were not necessary for 
Union victories. 

Local terrain (as 


| distinguished from geographical) 


features could aid one side or 
the other depending on how 
well the opposing commanders 


| utilized them. At Missionary 


Ridge (November 1863) the 
Confederate generals posted 
their men in just about the 
worst possible position, along 
the geographical rather than the 
military crest. From Mill Springs 
(January 1862) to Bentonville 
(March 1865) Rebel commanders 
often fought with significant 
rivers or streams at their back— 
deployments that risked total 
destruction. 

On several occasions 
Southern commanders in the 
West chose to park their troops 
in fortified positions and 
allow them to be surrounded 
and eventually battered into 
surrender: Fort Donelson, Island 
Number Ten, Arkansas Post, 
Vicksburg, and Port Hudson. At 
Fort Donelson and Vicksburg the 
Confederates initially enjoyed 
numerical superiority over their 
foe. In all, such decisions cost the 
Rebels some 65,000 men lost as 
prisoners plus thousands more 
killed, wounded and captured 
in the battles leading up to the 
sieges and surrenders. 

On occasion, some of 
the western Confederate 
generals chose to behave in 
truly despicable ways. At Fort 
Donelson both the Rebel 
commander and his second-in- 


| seem to have been valid although | 
| no formal charges were filed 


command elected to abandon 
their post and flee, leaving 

their men to be herded off to 
Northern prisons. Accusations of 
intoxication while on duty and 
even in battle are to be found in 
the records, and some of them 


(Mill Springs, Missionary Ridge, 
Resaca). 

Instances of common neglect 
of duty, disobedience of orders, 
and failure (sometimes refusal) 
to communicate freely are 
frequently to be found in the 
military history of the western 
Confederate generals. So too, 
are numerous examples of the 
misallocation of resources, 
lack of attention to logistics, 
failure to appreciate the larger 
political aspects of the war, 
submitting misleading (even 
false) reports to the government, 
poor reconnaissance, 
misinterpretation of intelligence 
reports, failure to take such 
common sense steps as guarding 
crucial mountain gaps, and 
the sometimes unnecessary 
destruction of such irreplaceable 
resources as railroad rolling 
stock, 

Probably worst of all were 
the generals’ almost constant 
bitter arguments, frequent back- 
stabbing vendettas, and quarrels 
and bickering so childish, so 
petty, and so self-destructive that 
they would embarrass even most 


| modern college and university 


faculties. 

On the battlefields themselves 
the western Rebel generals often 
chose to make poor tactical 
deployments. Frequently their 
attacks lost whatever chance 
for success they had because 
the generals chose to attack 
piecemeal—launching small 
units in separate charges rather 


| it all off, Polk did not even gain 


than sending their force in a co- 
ordinated massive assault. 

THE COMMON THEME 
that runs through the history 
of the Confederacy’s western 
war effort is incompetent 
commanders. This 
incompetence—often criminal— 
dates from the earliest months 
of the war and continued to the 
end. 

In early September 1861 
Major General Leonidas Polk, 
commanding in western 
Tennessee, desired to seize the 
high bluffs along the Mississippi 
River at Columbus, Kentucky. 
There, he thought, Rebel cannon 


| could prevent Union vessels 


from going downriver. Polk’s 
problem was that Kentucky 

had not seceded and was then 
pursuing a policy of “neutrality” 
in the North-South conflict. Both 
the Confederate and Federal 


| governments had pledged to 


respect that neutrality even 
as both worked covertly to 
undermine it. 

Polk found a simple solution 
to his dilemma: violate both 
Kentucky’s neutrality and 
Confederate policy. He sent 
his army marching into the 
Bluegrass State and seized 
Columbus. Kentucky’s protest 
came quickly, and Union troops 
soon moved into the northern 
part of the state (which, after 
all, was still a part of the United 
States) to defend it against 
“invasion.” 

Polk’s conduct was an act 
of monumental stupidity. It 
embarrassed his government, put 
the Rebels clearly in the wrong, 
and wrecked whatever chance 
there had been of Kentucky’s 
joining the Confederacy. To top 


much of a military advantage. 
He failed to seize Paducah at the 


Persistence in error is folly. 


mouth of the Tennessee River. 
Federal troops quickly occupied 
that key town and a few months 
later used it as a base for an 
advance up the Tennessee river. 
That advance, in turn, forced 
Polk’s Confederates to evacuate 
Columbus lest they be cut off 
and trapped in the cul-de-sac 
formed by the Tennessee, Ohio, 
and Mississippi Rivers. 

The western Confederate 
generals saved what was 
arguably the most egregious 
act of incompetence until 29- 
30 November 1864. (Admittedly 
they set the bar for such a 
distinction pretty high.) In the 
late afternoon of the twenty- 
ninth the rebels approached 
Spring Hill, Tennessee, after an 
heroic march that had carried 
them to a position from which 
they could easily block the road 
that was the escape route for a 
large Union force to the south. As 
they approached the road, their 
commanders allowed themselves 
to be distracted 

by a small 

Yankee 
force 


¥ At the Battle 
of Franklin, 
39,000 
Confederates 
attacked 27,000 
Unionists. Hood's 
suicidal orders 
resulted in the 
numerically 
superior 
Confederates 
suffering over 
6,000 casualties, 
including 1.750 
dead, to the 
Union's 2,300 
casualties, 
including 189 
dead—though 
Union losses 

may have been 
understated 
owing to 
confusion during 
the subsequent 
retreat. 


| the Unionists, were slaughtered 


to the north. After wasting 
several hours skirmishing with 
this force, the Rebel generals 
parked their men in the fields a 
couple of hundred yards east of 
the road. During the night the 
happy federals marched past the 
Confederate position without 
molestation and escaped to 
Franklin. There, the next day, the 
Southerners, who outnumbered 


in a suicidal attack launched by 
their commander. 

Space limitations preclude 
further examples, but I believe 
enough has been shown 
to demonstrate the thread 
of Confederate command 
incompetence that characterized 
the Rebels’ western generals 
throughout the war. Perhaps 
the most salient trait of these 
generals, and of their civilian 


| superiors in Richmond as well, 


was that they never learned from 
their experiences. Although the 


| details varied, the Confederate 


generals and the Richmond 
authorities continued to make 
the same general mistakes from 
the beginning of the war to the 
end. 

IN A SENSE, the experiences 


| of the western Rebels resembled 
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the outcome of another college 


I 


A Jefferson 
Davis (1808- 
1889) had 

a simpler 
motivational 
task than 
Abraham 
Lincoln, forall 
he needed to 
do was urge 
southerners to 
defend their 
homes against 
alien invaders. 
While secession 
was clearly 
about slavery, 
the motivation 
of many of the 
Confederate 
rank-and-file 
was not. 


> General P.G. 


T. Beauregard 
(1818-1893): 
“No people 
ever warred for 
independence 
with more 
relative 
advantages 
than the 
Confederacy.” 
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football game. On 17 September 
1994 teams from Auburn 
University and Louisiana State 
University met on the gridiron. 
Undefeated Auburn, riding a 
thirteen-game winning streak 
was a heavy favorite. Auburn, 
however, experienced an off 
day, and with only about twelve 
minutes remaining in the game 
LSU sat atop a 23 to 9 lead and 
seemed well on the way to what 
would be one of the all-time 
great upsets in Southern college 
football. For some reason the 
LSU coach decided to have his 
quarterback throw passes and 
continue to throw passes. Three 
of these passes were intercepted 
by Auburn defenders and run 
back for touchdowns (two more 
were also intercepted but not 


returned for scores). Final result: 


Auburn 30, LSU 26. In this case, 
LSU literally threw the game 
away. 

Persistence in error, the great 
historian Barbara W. Tuchman 
once observed, is folly. 

Folly can lead to defeat in 
wars—and in football games. 


Ethan Rafuse 
Explaining the outcome of 

the Civil War is not a simple 

task, as it was not a simple 

conflict (as if the word 

“simple” can be applied 

to any war). Depending 

on one’s perspective, 

it could accurately 

be described as 


an insurgency, C 
an interstate ~ 
conflict, a civil \ 
war—or a » 
combination of » 


some or all of these 

things. Consequently, 
monocausal explanations for its 
course and ultimate outcome 
are inherently inadequate. That 


being said, I am more inclined 
to disagree than agree with 

the proposition that that “the 
Union did not win the war so 
much as the Confederacy lost 

it”. Since Keith was so indulgent 
when I grossly exceeded the 
prescribed word counts in a 
previous discussion on Southern 
strategy—echoes of which will 
invariably make their way into 
this one—I will attempt to be 
brief in explaining my answer, 
recognizing that this comes at 
the expense of fully engaging the 
complexity of the subject. 

In short, the war came down 
to which side had the will and 
ability to prevail in a conventional 
war. The North had it and 
the South did not. Naturally, 
Southerners bear considerable 
responsibility for their defeat, 
as their will to make war was 
clearly something within their 
control. Moreover, the North 
faced a formidable challenge in 
suppressing the rebellion, given 
the vastness of the Confederacy, 
intensity of the Southern people’s 
animosity toward the North, 
ability of much of the Southern 
military leadership, and richness 
of resources the South had at its 

disposal. Wars have been 
won on far less promising 
foundations than the 
South had to work with. 
Indeed, PGT Beauregard 
could be forgiven for 
arguing—albeit with 


S42 _ his typical flair for 
a f -exaggeration— 
> “No people 

ever warred for 
~ ¢ ; 

independence 
™~ * 
with more 
? relative advantages 

than the Confederacy.” 
The South lost the war 
because they did not use the 


resources they had in a way that 


could have overcome the North’s 
advantages and convince the 
North the war was not worth 

it. In truth, given the North’s 
determination to preserve the 
Union, it would have taken 

a lot to do this—ultimately 
more than Southerners decided 
independence was worth. This 
was evident in their strategic 
decisions; above all, the decision 
of Southerners that their 

war for independence would 

be primarily a conventional 

one and that they would be 
willing to accept defeat of their 
cause upon the defeat of their 
armies. (Of course, the word 
“choice” is a bit problematic, 

as Southern strategic decision- 
making was to a large extent 
dictated by the nature of the 
society the Confederacy was 
created to defend, which largely 
determined what Southerners 
were willing to do and not do to 
achieve independence. Still, by 
choosing to go with the South 
folks understood or should have 
understood what they were 
signing up for.) Because of the 
state of military organization and 
technology in mid-nineteenth 
century, destroying the ability 
of the North to make war this 
way was beyond Confederate 
capabilities unless they received 
even more than the fair share of 


| good fortune on the battlefield 


they did receive. All in all, it 
seems more than fair to say that, 
given the constraints they had to 
operate under, the Confederates 
achieved as much as they could 
reasonably hope to. 

That it could not achieve 
more was due to the North. It 
was too determined to restore 
the Union to let the scale of 
the challenge and setbacks on 
the battlefield deter it from 
achievement of its goals. The 


North also had leaders who were 
capable of, despite numerous 
mistakes made along the way, 
managing the North’s resources 
in a way that translated them into 
a military machine that the South 
lacked the ability to overcome 
through conventional military 
means. It was not just possession 
of overwhelming resources but 
the will and ability to properly 
direct their mobilization that 
brought victory. A less able 

and less determined Union may 
well have failed to defeat the 
Confederacy. 


Steven Woodworth 

This is one of those questions 
that you can answer either way 
or both—and about as easily one 
way as the other. The fact is that 
it had to be both. In the nature 
of things, that’s just unavoidable. 
Still, Pl offer a few thoughts 
on what I find more striking 
between these two possibilities. 

When the war started, 
Confederates were confident 
that they would win, and many 
foreign pundits agreed with 
them. When in all of prior history 
had any power succeeded in 
subduing such a vast expanse of 
countryside, much of it relatively 
undeveloped and with a very 
poor road net? Certainly the task 
facing the Union in 1861 was in 
most ways more daunting than 
the one the British had faced in 
subduing their rebellious colonies 
in 1775, since the population of 
the southern states was much 
larger than that of the colonies 
and its populated territory was 
much more extensive. To win the 
war, the Confederacy didn’t need 
to capture a single square foot 
of free-state territory, just hold 
what it had. Military experts have 
agreed for years that the defender 
in warfare enjoys a significant 


advantage over 

the attacker, and 
the state of military 
technology in the 
mid-nineteenth century 

was especially advantageous 

for defense. On top of all that, 
Confederate leaders had a 
simpler motivational task on 
their hands. Whereas Lincoln 
had to motivate northerners 

to fight for abstractions such 

as Union, representative self- 
government, and freedom for the 
slaves, Jefferson Davis merely had 
to persuade white southerners to 
fight to keep alien invaders away 
from their homes. Insofar as the 
plight of the slaves entered into 
the problem of motivation it was 
an advantage for Davis, since 
Lincoln had constantly to battle 
the headwind of widespread 
racism throughout much of the 
nation’s white population at that 
time. 

So did the Confederacy 
blunder away these significant 
advantages? I would say it 
did not. Jefferson Davis chose 


highly regarded military leaders, | 
| eman who turned out to be one 
_.| -Of the greatest military aces 


among the best the prewar U.S, 
Army had to offer, and, on the - 
whole, he supported them ably- 


fact is that the 
Confederacy, from 
its private soldiers 
in battle to its women 
keeping the home fires 
burning to its top-echelon 
military and political leaders 
making decisions in the saddle or 
in the Confederate White House, 
performed well enough to win 
the war. It didn’t win, however, 
because the Union turned in a 
truly exceptional performance. 
Union civilians showed more 
resilience than was to be expected 
of people fighting for the good 
of posterity or for that of what 
they had been taught to perceive 
as another race. Union generals, 
including those without prior 
military training or experience, 
performed surprisingly well 
(except in Virginia during during 
the first three years of the war). 
Ulysses Grant, in particular, 
performed with amazing 
skill and fortitude, and it was 
especially bad luck for Jefferson 
Davis and the Confederacy 
that they ultimately found 
themselves contending with a 


in American history. Finally, — 


-certainly much better than any \jand most important, cds 


United States government had | r 


supported its armies during 
of the republic’s previous w: 
Davis performed well politi 
too, maintaining a working — 


majority in the Confederate oe 


congress until almost the final 
weeks of the war. Did he make 
mistakes? Of course. Did some 
Confederate leaders, both civili 
and military, prove fractious, 
difficult, and ill-advised? Withe 
a doubt. But for the most par 
their errors and shortcomings 


appear only against the backdrop _ 


of the Union’s surprisingly 
superior performance. The 


‘Lincoln turned out to be o 


I eycrcoming difficulties 9 


the nation’s greatest nts. 


osition im his fe 
‘ binet, Congress, ; 


50 although Iv 
at at there i isa right ¢ 


<4 Lieutenant 
General John 
C. Pemberton 
(1814-1881) 
chose to divide 
his numerically 
superior forces 
so that they were 
outnumbered in 
each battle, then 
locked them 

up in Vicksburg 
so that when 
besieged almost 
30,000 men 
would be taken 
prisoner. 


¥ The United 
States used 
reconnaissance 
balloons in the 
Virginia theatre 
early in the 
war, but their 


use was soon 
abandoned, 
perhaps in 

part because 

of innate 
conservatism 
among the 
officer class, but 
also because 
they were 
cumbersome 
and expensive. 
One is tempted 
to conclude that 
Don Stoker's 
comment about 
their significance 
is mostly—you 
guessed it—“hot 
air.” 


<4 Major General James Birdseye McPherson (1828-1864) commanded Union forces at the Battle of 
Raymond, Mississippi. Confederates outnumbered Unionists 2:1 in the morning, but failed to take 
advantage of this fact. By afternoon, reinforcements had brought about a 3:1 advantage for the Union. 


Confederate losses (820) were almost double those of the Union (446). 


— 


answer to this question, and one 
could certainly see it as more of 
a Confederate loss, what I see as 
most striking is the improbability 
of the Union’s strong 
performance. The Confederates 
strove well and hard enough to 
win a war, but it would appear 
that they were not meant to. 


Donald Stoker 
In order to maintain my 

reputation as a contrarian in 

all things Civil War, I will begin 

by taking issue with the entire 

premise of the argument. I think 
the historical evidence is fairly 
clear that the Union won the Civil 

War, especially since, well, they 

won. 

But I also think there are a 
number of Union actions that 
helped produce Federal success. 
Nations do not stumble to 
victory. They must create it. Here 
is how the North determined its 
fate: 

1. The Union possessed strong 
political leadership that 
subordinated the military 
effort to political aims. 

War is a political act, as the 

Prussian military theorist Carl 

von Clausewitz so famously 

insists. Political issues are 
what the war is about. Lincoln 
knew this—intuitively. He is 
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sometimes hailed as a great 
strategist, a natural military 
genius. There's not a lot of 
evidence for this (though I 
personally think Abe would 
have done well here). Lincoln’s 


true genius was in the political | 


realm. Wars, effectively waged, 
deliver the political objective. 
Lincoln intuitively grasped 
this as well. He understood 
the importance of strong 
political direction and reined 
in generals and politicians 
when they got out of line. 
For example, Generals John 
Frémont and David Hunter, 
and Secretary of War Simon 
Cameron, all learned that 
emancipation would become 
a part of the Union war effort 
when Lincoln wished it to, 
not before. This meant clear 
executive control over the 
objectives and course of the 
political war. 

But shouldn't the political 
stop when the fighting begins? 
No. It should not. Historically, 
it does not. The ‘political’ 
is what the war is about. 
“Winning is not just victory 
on the battlefield. ‘Winning’ is 
getting the political objective. 
There are bigger things at 
stake when nations go to war 
than who wins a particular 
battle. Battle is certainly at the 
heart of war, but it is not the 
all. 


. The Union had clear political 


objectives and developed a 
strategy that delivered them. 
From the beginning of the 
war Lincoln kept the Union’s 
focus on achieving its political 
objective: restoration of the 
Union. After January 1863 
Lincoln (not his subordinates) 
added emancipation of the 
slaves as a political objective. 
Lincoln then insured that 


Union military power was 
consistently directed toward 
the attainment of these goals. 
Critically, the Union 
developed a coherent grand 
strategy that brought to bear 
sufficient military means 
to achieve these ends, and 
Lincoln consistently pushed 
his generals to do this. 
Blockade, emancipation 
(a strategy that becomes a 
political objective as well), 
raids against Confederate 
industry and supply 
sources, multi-pronged 
attacks designed to attrition 
Confederate armies, political 
isolation abroad—these 
delivered the Union victory. 
But don’t Confederate 
military mistakes trump 
this? Even the Confederacy, a 
nation almost totally bereft of 
strategic thought and strategic 
leadership, proved unable 
to stumble its way to defeat 
before the Union developed 
a coherent grand strategic 
approach in 1864. No matter 
how many mistakes the 
Confederates made, the Union 
still had to seal the deal. 


. The Union learned to conduct 


war at the operational 
(campaign) level and 
destroyed the sources of 
Confederate strength. 

One of the strengths of the 
Union war effort, especially 
after the ascension of Grant 
and Sherman to significant 
commands, was that Union 
‘generals learned to think 
‘operationally. By this I 
mean that they learned to 
wage campaigns that re 
dividends along the v 


Confederate public opinion. 
Or, more importantly, they 
ground away Confederate 
military manpower, eventually 
making it impossible for the 
South to keep armies in the 
field. When the Confederate 
armies were gone, the war 
ended. Period. 

But wasn’t it Southern 
mistakes that cost the 
Confederates their armies? 
No. Under Bragg (1862) and 
Lee (1862 and 1863) the 
Confederate invasions gave 
the Union opportunities to 
destroy Confederate armies 
that the North failed to grasp. 
The Union refused to let this 
happen after 1863, and after 
Grant’s rise, the Confederacy 
could not hope to preserve its 
armies. 

And finally, balloons. 
Definitely the Union balloons. 


Richard McMurry 

Basically, I agree with many 
of the points that Ethan, Steve, 
and Don make in their response 
to my thesis. They, however, are 
dealing with ‘matters far above the 
aie 


victory had the war taken 
rent course. As things 
out, however, the Rebel 


path to extinction. Only ifthe — 
southerners could somehow 
erse the ye t ern established pe 


At 
| 
; 


until the end of the war. 
More to the point under 
consideration here, however, it 
is clear that Lincoln, Grant, and 
other Union leaders had nothing 
to do with bringing about those 
blunders. Nor did such matters 
as the geographical size of the 
Confederacy, any coherent grand 
strategy that the Federals may 
have implemented, or even the 
Union war balloons. 
Grant was, indeed, an 

outstanding general, but did 
he somehow manage to get 
Brigadier John B. Floyd to choose 
to shut the Rebel garrison up in 
Fort Donelson and sit there with 
it while a smaller Union army 
moved into position to pin it 
against the Cumberland River? By 
what stratagem did the brilliant 
Brigadier Generals Samuel Curtis 
and Franz Sigel entice their 
Confederate opponent to divide 
the larger Rebel army at Pea 
Ridge? How did the great General 
John Pope trick the Confederate 
commanders into refusing to 
withdraw their troops from the 

that was Island Number 10? 
‘By April 1862 these and 


> tbacks had put the 


tes on the road to ruin. 
rebel generals, however, 

e just getting warmed up. 

eir catalogue of incompetence 
continued through the last three 


years of the war. Consider a few 


examples— 
In Kentucky in the fall of 


| 1862 Major General E. Kirby A Atthe Battle 
| Smith chose not to unite the of Ezra Church, 
Confederate forces. Georgiadne 
: Confederates 
That December President outnumbered 
Jefferson Davis chose to send their opponents 
some 12,000 troops from 18,450 to 13,266, 
Tennessee to Mississippi. As a but suffered 
result the troops were in transit i055 aS ; 
: of almost 6:1 
and missed battles in both states. | (/osing 3,000 
Their presence might have made men to the 
a real difference at Stones River in | Union’s 562). 
Tennessee, 
Lieutenant John C. Pemberton 
chose early in May 1863 not to 
unite his troops to oppose Grant’s 
army in Mississippi. As a result, 
the Confederates, who enjoyed 
numerical superiority in the 
state, found themselves fighting 
individual battles in which they 
were outnumbered and defeated. 
At McLemore’s Cove in 
v Ulysses S. 
September Rebel generals chose Grant (1822- 
| to disobey orders to attack an 1885) moved 
isolated Union force. quickly to 
General Joseph E. Johnston occupy Paducah, 
was not led by superior Union pvr y 
| generalship to leave Snake Creek | minor tactical 
| Gap unguarded in May 1864. advantage Polk 
No Federal plot led lieutenant | might have 
General Stephen D, Lee to launch | gained from 
unauthorized suicidal attacks at deli Sg 
Ezra Church that July. mistake: 
The even greater blunders at 
Spring Hill and Franklin were 
briefly described in my original 
essay. 
All of these blunders were—to 
repeat—courses of action freely 
chosen by Confederate generals. 


In sports they would be called 
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(that is mistakes made on their approach to the problem. Heis _he was determined to fully take 
own with no pressure from the unquestionably correct thatthe | advantage of the larger margin for 
opponent—an open wide receiver Confederates made mistakes that | error that he possessed, both in 
who drops a pass that hits him in were critical to their inability how he framed and executed his 
the hands, for example). to achieve victory. The most game plan and how he managed 
Baseball teams often benefit important of these was their his players. 
from “unearned runs.” These decision to play the conventional McMurry notes that “the 
¥v Major / A : ; 
are runs scored as a result of the General Patrick | Wt of exhaustion game that | Union army .. . did not enjoy 
other team’s fielding or throwing Ronayne worked to the North’s qualitative | numerical superiority in many 
errors. Unearned runs count the Cleburne and quantitative advantages in critical engagements.” That is 
same as “earned runs.” And teams | (1828-1864) resources and manpower. Asa so, but that was to the credit of 
have won | to 0 with the run EO consequence, the South went into | Confederate management and 
; outstanding 3 ; ; 5 
being unearned. SIRT EE ah the contest with a much smaller discredit of Union management 
Battles lost by the Rebels up to divisional margin for error than the North. and it was Lincoln who was 
counted toward Union success level. We have no This was a blessing for the ultimately responsible for getting 
just as did battles won by the way of knowing North, for at times they seemed onto the field in the right place 
federals. In many of the war’s how he would determined to take full advantage | at the right time all that the 
5 have fared at F 
most crucial battles Confederate corps or army of that as a consequence of North could have. Moreover, like 
errors—mostly unforced errors— | jeyel, butitseems | something whose importance was | the inexperienced manager he 
gave the Yankees victories that led | reasonable— drilled into Rocky Balboa’s and was, Lincoln alternated between 
to ultimate triumph. based on his our heads by Mickey Goldmill— _| interfering too much with his 
pees “management!”. To be sure, players when they were trying to 
Ethan Rafuse side es Jefferson Davis did commit errors | do their jobs and backing off in 
Though I have done so from outperformed as the Confederate war effort’s order to disclaim responsibility 
time to time, I am not especially the inadequate | manager/coach/commander- for mistakes. Making matters 
enthusiastic about employing generalswho _—|_ in-chief. Still, I think he did worse, he frequently interjected 
sports metaphors in discussing rare — about as good a job as he could himself into the management of 
military history—and vice versa; | Commands. in given what he had to work with; the armies in ways that fostered 
for when done wrong there isthe | yetanotherself- | namely, a pre-modern Southern rivalries among the players 
danger of seeming to trivialize inflicted wound, | society that was inferior both and invariably translated into 
and oversimplify. (to wit: What the man who qualitatively and quantitatively problems on the field. He gave 
happens between defensive and He Hole 3 to Northern society. Putanother | subordinateofficers access to his 
offensive linemen in October pe pee i way, Davis ultimately did not have | office and was willing to listen 
2011 is not equivalent to what was blackballed | enough good players available to their complaints about their rh, 
happened “in the trenches” in from higher | with the skill set necessary to superiors, driven in par 
October 1916.) But... since Dr. command achieve success on the battlefield | acute sensitivity to th . 
McMurry has done so with a fair | because he or the home front in the war the | Republicans, the 19"-cen 
, : dared to suggest : : as 
smattering of cleverness, I will tty | theslavesmight | Country decided to fight. equivalent of the ill-in 
in my response to keep up—in be freed. He was The same, though, could not | inexperienced, but 
full recognition that analogies among those be said of the guy on the other still sure of their own jud: 
are a form of shorthand and thus | killedbyHood’s | sideline, whotooksolongand _| sports talk callers. V 
by their nature are incapable stupidity at stumbled so often in his effort team sports, req ire 
: Ane Franklin. ; : 
of doing full justice to complex to translate his advantages into 
issues. victory that it has inspired belief 


“unforced errors” by the Rebels 


The notion that “more games 
are lost than won” is a cliché 
that was drilled into me (as were 


a 


<4 Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865). Quality leadership is so often the 
decisive element in producing victory. 


that the South could have actually 
pulled off what in retrospect 
would have been an amazing 


no quibble with McMurry’s being played. Yet it almost seems 


vironment that undermines 


the virtues of Bernie Streeter’s \ a DS | upset. process you are going to have 
Arby’s) during my younger days | 4 A From the outset, Lin i ous problems. 

listening to sports talk radio ! {2 ©, | alarge enough bench of qi ality & Then, to borrow another ~ 
in Washington DC, so I have oo players to win the game tebe ncept from the world of sports, 


OS SSE 
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“(The war] could be described as an insurgency, 
an interstate conflict, a civil war—or a 


combination of some or all of these things.” 


there is the classic question of 
whether a coach should adapt to 
the players or vice versa.Except in 
very rare circumstances, usually 
when a coach has a track record 
of success that demonstrates he 
knows what is doing (something 
Lincoln did not possess in 1861), 
it is usually the wise path for the 
coach to adapt to his players. The 
problem with Lincoln was he 
was inconsistent in this regard, 
alternating between expressing 
a desire to defer to his generals 
and endeavoring to impose his 
will on them. And when he did 
the latter, it was often in defiance 
of the reality of what his team 
was capable of vis a vis the other 
guys. The Confederate army 
was smaller and performed 
better in the open field, so the 
wise thing for the Union army 
to do (and what it ultimately 
did) was to grind the enemy 
down in a war of siegecraft and 
position. But Lincoln had a hard 
| time understanding (in Henry 
Halleck’s words) why his big team 
of powerful men could not march 
| the way the enemy’s small team of 
quick men marched, live the way 
they lived, and fight the way they 
fought. This led to the Federal 
army being too often forced to 
play the enemy’s game, rather 
than one that played to Federal 
strengths. 

This, of course, was 
principally a problem in the 
' Eastern Theater, but even in 
the West, where McMurry 
properly finds much managerial 
ineptitude on the Confederate 
side, we see Lincoln sanctioning 
John McClernand’s effort to 
ua: Grant and sending 


of | ticks discussion o the 


boss for so long. It was a blessing 
for the Union that they endured 
(of course, where else were they 


| going to go?) and prevented the 


Confederacy from fully exploiting 
the Union manager’s seeming 
determination to take full 
advantage of his large margin of 
error. And so, the North won the 
war. 

Now excuse me as I spike the 


| ball. 


Steven Woodworth 

Rich McMurry’s essay 
reminds us why his writing is 
among the most enjoyable and 
thought-provoking material 
on the Civil War. Reading it, I 
found myself frequently laughing 
and often agreeing, but maybe 
with a slightly different twist or 
emphasis. Yes, the great joys of 
life certainly do include college 
football, especially the Horned 
Frog variety. As for Rich’s son 
Jonathan’s question, the correct 
answer obviously is, “Of course 
not.” I’m afraid Rich is not 
going to accomplish much by 
threatening to disinherit this 
estimable young man, however. 
Who would care about inheriting 
the net wealth of a history 
professor? 

As for Rich’s thoughts on. 


the Civil War, lam once more 


in substantial but not total 
agreement. A factor need not 
have been decisive in itself to 
add to the cumulative effect 
of increasing Confederate 
exhaustion and diminishing 
Confederate strength. For 
examp ke, the blockade didn’t 


ree 


ces of Confederate me 


A Guerrilla 
warfare as an 
alternative to 
conventional 
warfare was not 
really open to 
the secessionists, 
for Union 
occupation of 
the lowland 
South would 
swiftly have 
resulted in the 
collapse of 
slavery—the 
system that 
secession was 
designed to 
protect.And 
secessionist 
irregulars, 
necessarily 
operating in the 
less accessible 
mountain areas, 
would have 
been doing so 

in areas whose 
population 

was least 
sympathetic 

to their cause. 
Not much ofa 
prescription for 
victory. 


al 


and the Mississippi, I certainly 


| agree that these were pretty 


bad. But mistakes generally 
become noticeable only when 
the opponent seizes on them 
and makes the blunderer pay in 
full for his error. If Baylor’s last- 
play fumble into the end-zone 
against UNLV back in ‘99 had 
fallen harmlessly to the turf and 
ended up at the bottom of a pile 
of struggling players, few would 
remember the play or think that 
Baylor’s coach was particularly 
stupid for calling a hand-off. 

By the same token, the mistakes 
of the Confederacy’s western 
generals became costly to the 
rebellion only because a Union 
general, often Grant, capitalized 
on them. Polk meant to take 
Paducah after seizing Columbus, 
and he would have, too, if Grant 
hadn’t moved more quickly and 
taken it first. In war as in football, 
a good opponent can make 

you look bad. Reading Rich’s 
argument that the Confederacy’s 
poor western generals gave away 
the war in the West before Grant 


could win it, I thought of the tired | 


old criticisms of TCU football. 
They go something like this: “The 
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Horned Frogs are no good. Look at their 
schedule. Their only wins came against 
teams that lost to them.” Like TCU’s 
opponents, the Confederacy’s western 
generals looked bad in part because 
Union generals like Grant and Sherman 
made them look that way. 

Finally, in response to Rich’s claim 
that the petty bickering of Confederate 
generals in the West exceeded that of 
a modern college faculty, I would just 
like to point out Rich hasn’t been on 
campus for a while. Of course, my own 
knowledge of such matters is based 
entirely on hear-say. 

Ethan Rafuse’s excellent and 
thoughtful essay reminds us again that 
this question is one that can legitimately 
be viewed from either side. As he points 
out, the North’s will was adequate, the 
South’s, though considerable, was not 
adequate. That’s certainly one quite 
valid way to explain the outcome. 

Finally, and naturally, I completely 
agree with Don Stoker, except perhaps 
for the balloons. I’m not sure about 
the balloons. But they'd be great at a 

football game. 


Donald Stoker 

The other participants raise 
excellent points. I particularly like 
Richard McMurry’s discourse on 
the critical—and helpful—role of 
Confederate governors, and how they 
did far more than most historians 
give them credit for. I think this is 
the case for the American Revolution 
as well; the governors of some of the 
northern states during that conflict 
are unsung heroes. His descriptions 
of the “despicable” behavior of many 
Southern coaches, excuse me, generals, 
particularly in the West, is a wonderful 
catalog of bad leadership decisions that 
did so much to cripple the Confederate 
war effort. The Union makes many 
an effort to match these bad calls, 
but ultimately proves unsuccessful in 
turning over the ball. 

Ethan Rafuse’s mention of the 
collapse of Southern will and the 
maintaining of the Union’s is a 
good point to remember. As long 
as southerners were willing to fight 
the war, it would go on; the Union 
proved able to break this will. I heartily 
disagree though with his contention 
that one of the South’s critical mistakes 


was to concentrate so much on fighting 
a conventional war instead of an 
unconventional one. If they had, this 
would have weakened Confederate 
armies by dissipating manpower, more 
easily allowed the Union to occupy 

key geographic areas and impose 

new governors, while Confederate 
“unconventional” warriors alienated the 
great mass of the Southern people, and 
the Union army conducted raids into 
the interior to destroy resources and 
will as they did later in the war, all of 
this culminating in the Union winning 
the war more quickly, and with a lot less 
bloodshed. Not only was the bloodshed. 
Fortunately, Southern society was 
ultimately unwilling to support, as he 
points out, but Southern will would not 
have either. 

Steven Woodworth gives us a good 
discussion of the daunting task facing 
the Union in an effort to subdue such 
a vast territory inhabited by a warlike 
people. He also points out the criticality 
of Union resilience in carrying on 
the cause. But what I think is even 
more important is his discussion of 
the pivotal role of Abraham Lincoln, 
particularly his ability to motivate the 
Union populace to continue supporting 


the war—even when it was going badly. © 
| Quality leadership is: 


+ 


often a decisive 
element in producing vietory. Lincoln 


provided it. 


But I still think it was the balloons. 
And the Union won-because they were 


able to push them ¥: the end zone. 


Keith Poulter 
As editor P'm § ing to add my! ‘two 
cents worth and tie uip.aco acouple of loose 


ends. Earlier articles, for.example by 


Don Stoker (“The Grand Design,” North | 


e& South, volume 12, #3); Stephanie 
McCurry (“Confederate Reckoning,” 
North & South, volume 12, #1) and 
Andrew Smith (“Did Hunger Defeat the 
Confederacy?” North & South, volume 
13, #1), have pointed to an absence of 

a coherent Confederate strategy and 

the secessionists’ inability to sustain’a 
long war. In so far as the Union took 

a while to develop an overall strategy 
and learn how to apply its superior 
resources as part of that strategy, there 
was a small window of opportunity for 
the Confederates to defeat the Union 
armies on the battlefield and induce 
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| andReality,” North & South, volume 10, 


of the easterh. Unio: 


Washington to settle for a political 
solution. Given what we now know 
of northern sentiment and Lincoln’s 
resolve, this was a long shot—but 
probably their best shot. 

In the event, the Confederates were 
able to maintain a stalemate in the East, 
but lost steadily in the West through the 
incompetence of their commanders. As 
Richard points out, the Confederates 
hastened their own demise. But as Don 
points out, the Union still had to seal 
the deal. The garrison at Arkansas Post, 
for example, was ripe for the picking, 
but it was only at General McClernand’s 
suggestion that it was actually picked. 

Like all good discussions, this 
one raises more questions than it 
answers, Steve asserts that Confederate 
commanders were among the “best the 
prewar army had to offer.” If so, that’s 
a pretty crushing indictment of the 
prewar army. Why (with certain obvious 
exceptions) were they so bad? Was it 
just luck of the draw? Was Jefferson 
Davis simply a poor judge of men? Or 
was there something about the ethos of 
Southern society that led men to value 
panache above professionalism? I hope 
to include an article looking at this in a 
future issue. 

~ As noted in a sidebar to a previous 
article (“Culture and Cavalry, Discourse 


‘| feel that Ethan’s characterization 


pachydermous, does 1 not apply Ko the 
western armies. 1 ly the Armyof 


as the Army of Tennessee? talked 
with Ethan after the submission of his 
second round to the discussion, and he_ 


“Teiterated that while the Confe 


elite were pretty much bound to reject 
an unconventional war instead of a 
conventional one, they could—and-~ 
perhaps should—have put more effort 
into an unconventional effort that 
was more closely ‘ae the 
conventional forces. \ 


an area where roads were even more 
primitive. And he didn’t even have 
balloons.... 

As always, thanks to ou 
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Lytle (18; 
(His fam 
pronou 


Described by some as a 
“conspicuous egocentric” with 
an “inflated sense of vanity,’ 
Brig. Gen. William Haines Lytle 
graduated in 1843 first in his class 
from Cincinnati College at age 
seventeen. By 1847 he had earned 
a law degree from the same college 
while also serving as an apprentice 
to his uncle, a prominent 
Cincinnati lawyer. That same year, 
at the outbreak of the Mexican 
War, he was elected Ist Lieutenant 
in the Montgomery Guards and 
reported for duty in Mexico. 
On Christmas day, 1847, he was 
elected captain in the 2nd Ohio 


\) WILLIAM HAINES 


Volunteer Regiment, but saw no 
action in either regiment during 
the ten months he served. Despite 
strained relations with officers 
under whom he served, he was 
well- liked by his men, but suffered 
from the boredom of inaction .! 
By the end of December, 
1848 he had passed the Ohio 
bar examination and joined his 
uncle’s law practice. Suffering from 
chronic indebtedness he ran for 
the state legislature as a Democrat 
in 1851. He led all eight of the 
Hamilton County Democratic 
candidates. His two-year service 
in the legislature, however, was 


A Major 
General 
Philip H. 
Sheridan 
(1831- 
1888). 


| IYTLE-CINCINNATI'S 
GENTLEMAN GENERAL 


By D. Reid Ross 


respectable but not spectacular. 
He returned to his law practice 
until 1857, when he ran again as a 
Democrat, this time for Lieutenant 
Governor. He campaigned largely 
on his pro-slavery position, which 
stemmed from his conviction that 
the South should work out its own 
destiny. He lost the election by a 
small margin. 

Shortly after the election, 
Salmon P Chase, a Republican US 
Senator from Ohio and a staunch 
abolitionist, appointed Lytle a 
major-general in the Southern 
District of the Ohio militia, in 
command of the First Division. 
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Lytle was shot through the leg by a sharpshooter’s 


held both by his father 
and grandfather. His 
last political activity was 
in support of Stephen 
A. Douglas in the 1860 
presidential campaign 
against Lincoln. Speaking 
for Douglas, he argued 
that ending southern slavery 
would create major social and 
economic problems. 

On April 16, 1861, the 
day Lincoln called for 75,000 
three-month volunteers, Major 
General Lytle was given his first 
assignment—to organize Camp 
Harrison, the first military base for 
militia in the West.? In short order 
he mustered in four regiments, 
including the 10th Ohio of which 
he was commissioned colonel on 
June 4. This three-month regiment 
had been organized on May 7 by 
Col. Peter J. Sullivan, who was 
credited by some as having quelled 
the 1855 Cincinnati riots. On June 
4, however, it was reorganized 
as a three-year regiment under 
Lytle. From then on he was to be 
commended by every superior 
officer under whom he served, 
unlike those he reported to during 
the war with Mexico. Alfred 
Pirtle, a family friend of the 
Lytles, also joined the 10th Ohio 
to serve on Lytle’s staff. On May 
12, Lytle, on foot, marched at the 
head of his regiment from Camp 
Harrison to Camp Dennison, near 
Madisonville, sending his horse 
ahead with his servant.’ 

From Camp 
Dennison, the regiment 
left on June 24 for active 
field service in West 
Virginia under Brig.Gen, * 
William S. Rosecrans 
.An aristocrat from a 
an old and influential a 
Cincinnati family, Lytle 
stood only 5 feet six 


Sal Va 


(1821-1883) 
(above) 
commanded 


a regiment 
of German 
volunteers 
during the 
Cincinnati riots. 


Y Barricade 
erected 

to defend 
German- 
American 
neighborhood 
of Cincinnati in 
1855. 


squirrel rifle. 


inches tall, wore either a beard 
or a moustache, and was 
fully committed to leading 


to Lytle, he and his men were 
approaching. After about a half 
mile, they surprised enemy 


his men in a charge. In so skirmishers and drove them back. 
doing he won their deepest | As they turned the corner in the 
respect and devotion. road and entered a clearing, they 
En route the regiment were immediately exposed to the 
saw service in Grafton, mile-long fortifications manned 


Ohio, and Clarksburg and 
Buckhannon, West Virginia, 

until the end of August. 

On September 10, 1861, at 

Carnifex Ferry, West Virginia, 
in command of the 10th Ohio, 
a regiment composed almost 
exclusively of Irish immigrants 
and known as the “Bloody Tenth”, 
Lytle and his green troops entered 
into their first battle.* Since 3 a.m. 
General Rosecrans’ troops had 
been on the move to determine 
where to position themselves to 
open a fight on the following day. 


by riflemen and the twelve cannon 
mounted on their parapets. 
Expecting they could take the 
enemy by assault, Lytle ordered 
his two color-bearers to the front 
and his men to charge directly at 
a battery, which opened fire with 
grape and canister. Within thirty 
yards of the enemy’s fortification 
Lytle was shot through the leg by 
a sharpshooter’s squirrel rifle. The 
bullet missed the arteries in his 
leg and passed through his black 
horse that, while plunging, leaped 
the parapet and fell dead within 


They posted themselves at the the enemy’s works. As Lytle lay 
horseshoe bend in the Gauley on the ground, he seized the rifle 
River on its west side, opposite of another to defend himself and 
Carnifex Ferry. The steep banks ordered his men to take cover from 


the grape, canister, and small arms 
fire. The Rebels acknowledged his 
courage “...even at the cannon’s 
mouth...,’ admitting that “but for 
his fall the works would probably 
have been carried.” 

On the left of Lytle’s regiment 
was the 23rd Ohio commanded by 
Maj. Rutherford B. Hayes, future 
president, and on his right the 12th 
Ohio under Col. John W. Lowe. 
While scrambling through the 
underbrush to close his regiment 
with Lytle’s, Lowe was heard to say 
“[ want to where Lytle is. There is 


of the river protected the rear 

and flanks of a depression they 
occupied. Nevertheless, they built 
a bridge at the ferry in their rear as 
an escape route. 

About 4 p.m. the 10th was 
advanced with skirmishers in 
front and on both flanks. The 
Confederates were positioned 
on the road that led to the ferry 
but were concealed by the heavy 
timber and undergrowth. They 
had built their log and earth 
fortifications at a right-angle bend 
in the road that, unbeknownst 


{The Cincinnati riots of 1855 were clashes between “nativists” 

and German-Americans. The nativists supported J. D. Taylor, the 

mayoral candidate of the American or “Know Nothing” Party. Taylor's 
inflammatory rhetoric heightened tensions, and street fighting broke out 
on election-day. A nativist mob attacked the German “Over the Rhine” 
neighborhood and burned the ballots of two wards. The Germans formed 
militias to defend themselves, and several men were killed. Nativist riots 
occurred in several cities in 1855, including Philadelphia, Louisville, and 
Chicago. The “Know Nothings" were discredited, helping to make way for 
the rise of the Republican Party. 
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where the fighting will be.” He had 
advanced only a few steps when he 
was killed instantly by a minie ball 
that struck him in the forehead. 
Shortly afterward, his body was 
blown apart by an exploding shell. 
Lytle was captured and paroled 
the next day and sent to a Union 
army hospital to recover. Upon his 
return with wounded comrades to 
Cincinnati, aboard the steamboat 
Wave, Lytle and the others were 
enthusiastically greeted. Their 
shredded battle flag was displayed 
in Shillito’s window. Before his 
wound was completely healed 
he was placed in command of an 
army training base in Bardstown, 
Kentucky, where up to 10,000 
men trained at a time. After three 
months, he was assigned command 
of the 17th brigade of General O. 
M. Mitchell’s 3rd Division in Maj. 
Gen. Don Carlos Buell’s army, 
while it moved through Kentucky, 
Alabama, Tennessee, and back to 
Perryville, Kentucky, in pursuit of 
Braxton Bragg’s Confederate army. 
Water on the march was scarce, the 
dust and heat almost unbearable, 
and they were accompanied by a 
sizable number of runaway slaves 
and a train of over 100 wagons.° 
About January 2, 1862, Lytle 
reported for duty in the new 
Department of the Ohio under 
the command of General Buell. 
His 3rd division commander 
was now Bring. Gen. William S. 
Rosecrans. From August 2, Lytle 
and the rest of Buell’s army had 
been pursuing Bragg while he was 
attempting to bring Kentucky into 
the Confederacy and arranging 
for the installation of a provisional 
governor. Kentucky was officially 
in the Union and its provisional 
Confederate governor was in 
exile. Bragg had an extra 20,000 
rifle-muskets hoping to recruit 
that many Kentuckians as he 
marched through the state. He 


later admitted that of Perryville would 

he didn’t even enlist prove to be largely in 
enough men to the hands of the rank 
utilize the rifles of and file. Both Bragg and 
those that were killed Buell were fighting their 
or wounded along first battle as independent 
the way. He did collect commanders and neither 


was in complete charge of his 
own troops. Lytle’s brigade held a 

good position about 100 feet above 

the Doctor’s Creek Valley. The 10th 


enough provisions from 
farmers to fill a wagon train 
estimated to be forty miles long, ~ 
paying for them with worthless 


~~ 
LON, 
> 


= pi 
ANINSY 


Confederate currency.’ A Peter J. Ohio skirmishers occupied the 
Shortly before Bragg reached | Sullivan was valley floor, screened by a stone 
Perryville he made his decision to AigS a fence where the creek crossed the 
stop, turn, dig in, and face Buell’s Ohio Infantry, Mackville Road. Shortly after 2 
army. By 2 a.m. October 8, Gen. buticher he: p.m., enemy artillery fire slackened 
Alexander A. McCook’s Corps was_| was wounded and the Confederate infantry 
ordered to move cautiously and at Shiloh advanced, having left knapsacks 
take its position to gain possession, | Lieutenant and cooking equipment behind. As 
if possible, of the pools of water Sip aontiges Johnson's brigade descended into 
: : . took ae 
in the stony bed of. Doctor’s coeuiaitl the valley, the Buckeye’s skirmish 
Creek. Buell had anticipated that Sullivan's fire slowed them. Nevertheless, 
the enemy would offer resistance subsequent the skirmishers were forced back 
there. By 11 a.m. the 3rd Division, | returnto the up the hill and exposed to Rebel 
now commanded by Brig. Gen regiment set- artillery and musket fire. Lytle’s 
Lovell H. Rousseau, occupied the vidi! main line atop the ridge was also 
right of the line, with Lytle’s 17th ann exposed to this fire. About | p.m. 
brigade on the far right. It was near culminating Bottom’s log hay barn at the right 
the Russell House and straddled in Sullivan's end of Lytle’s line caught fire, 
the Mackville Road at right angles. | resignation. belching clouds of black smoke 
As the battle opened, Lytle faced The scar on that temporarily shielded a Rebel 
Brig. Gen. Bushrod R. Johnson’s apa a flank attack. This was fought off, 
3rd Tennessee brigade. The 10th shell pane ar but the heat forced Lytle’s brigade 
Ohio was initially thrown forward | Vicksburg, while | ack. Realizing he was out- 
as skirmishers and the 3rd Ohio hewasleading | numbered, Lytle sent a staff officer 
then held the far right. hismenina twice for reinforcements, but none 
The outcome of the Battle charge on the came. His men were almost out of 
defense works. | ammunition. 
— About 4 p.m. the battle stalled. 
The next Confederate brigade to 
enter the battle was Cleburne’s. 


As it crossed Doctor's Creek, 
Cleburne was hit in the ankle 
and his horse killed. Cleburne'’s 
fresh men replaced the exhausted 
and disordered men in Johnson's 
brigade who also were nearly 

out of ammunition. As Cleburne 
ay reached the top of the hill, 

ee + BY 3s supported by Slocomb’s battery 
oS we of six guns of the Washington 
artillery, he was wounded again. 
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Nevertheless, Cleburne’s men 


broke in the rear of Lytle’s line and 


drove it across the Mackville Road. 


Lytle had to scramble; his line had 
been facing west astride the road. 
He now had to close its depleted 
ranks and turn it south facing the 
Mackville Road. Cleburne easily 
overlapped it, forcing Lytle west of 
the Mackville Road back nearly a 
mile to the Russell House and near 
Loomis artillery. 

Now McCook'’s right wing 
was crumbling. One Rebel wrote 
“they were drove in like a flock of 
sheep and we could not miss such 
a dense crowd. The poor fellows 
fell like leaves in the fall of the 
year.” Lytle was among the fallen 
and taken prisoner. At dusk, about 
5 p.m., as his brigade began to fall 
back, Lytle had dismounted and 
attempted to rally a counterattack 
to hold the enemy back with about 
100 men of his rear guard, when 
the enemy was not 100 feet away. 
While doing so he was wounded in 
the head, and, bleeding profusely, 
fell to the ground. Presuming 
he had been killed, his line gave 
way in disorder. Nearby soldiers 
reported that for several minutes 
he continued fighting and refused 
to be taken from the field. As 
he fell he was quoted as saying 
“you may do some good here, 
but I can do no more. Let me die 
here.” He was captured by men 
of a Louisiana brigade and taken 
back to General Johnson, who 
sent him to a brigade surgeon in 
a Confederate field hospital. He 
was treated for his head wound 
caused by a shell fragment that hit 
him behind the ear and covered 
him with blood. When the enemy 
retreated the next day, they took 
him to Harrodsburg, where loyal 
Kentucky friends arranged his 
parole. He returned in a buggy 
used as an ambulance to Buell’s 
headquarters.’ 


4 Camp 
Dennison was 
au.S. Army 
recruiting, 
training, and 
medical post, 
located near 
Cincinnati and 
with good rail 
connections 
to the city. 
The site was 
chosen and 
laid out by 
then Captain 
William S. 
Rosecrans. 
More than 
50,000 Union 
soldiers were 
mustered in 
or out of the 
army at the 
camp during 
the course of 
the war. 


<The Battle of 
Carnifex Ferry. 


By the time the battle ended, 
long after sunset but under a full 
moon, McCook’s corps was badly 
mauled. It took 13,000 men into 
the battle and had lost 4,211. 

One division and three brigade 
commanders, including Lytle, 
had been wounded, and 11 guns 
captured. Buell had remained in 
his HQ nursing a thigh wound. 
The battle was half over before he 
knew it had begun. At 4 p.m. when 
he was accurately told by two of 
McCook’s messengers how badly it 
was going, he apparently assumed 
McCook was exaggerating. He 
remained in his headquarters 

and ordered two brigades to 
McCook’s assistance when he 

had two corps available who had 
done virtually no fighting. Buell 
had proceeded on the assumption 
that Bragg would give him time 

to organize a full-scale attack that 
he planned on launching the next 
day. Accordingly, he had instructed 
his subordinates not to bring on a 
general engagement until then.’” 

By 9 p.m., with the men 
suffering immensely from lack of 
water over several days, the fighting 
had finally ended. Cannonading, 
however, did not cease until 
midnight, when the Rebels finally 
withdrew in preparation for their 
retreat in the morning. Lytle’s 
brigade had held its ground until 
ordered by McCook to withdraw. 
Lytle and three of his four 
regimental colonels were wounded. 
One third of the men in his brigade 
were casualties. The 10th Ohio, 
Lytle’s old regiment, suffered 
the highest casualty rate—45%. 
Perhaps for the first time in the 
Civil War, a few runaway slaves 
fought with Lytle’s brigade. 

On October 24, 1862, Lytle 
received a congratulatory telegram 
from Edwin M. Stanton, the 
Secretary of War. On November 29, 
sponsored by Ohio Senator Chase, 


he was commissioned a brigadier 
general. On January 10, 1863, he 
was exchanged, and so notified by 
the War Department on February 
4. The next day he requested orders 
and on February 6 was directed 
to report to General Rosecrans at 
Murphreesboro, a few days after 
the bloody Battle of Stones River. 
Rosecrans had commanded the 
Union Army in that battle. On 
March 17, he was given command 
of the 1st Brigade, 3rd Division 
(Philip Sheridan), 20th Army 
Corps (McCook). Josh Sill, the 
previous brigade commander had 
been killed at Stones River. Two 
days after he took command, on 
April 24, he reviewed the brigade 
for the first time. He reported he 
liked Sheridan very much." 

Even obtuse Braxton 
Bragg realized he had one last 
opportunity left to hold part of 
the West for the Confederacy and 
redeem his reputation among 
his dispirited troops and officers 
after his failure in Kentucky, 
including Perryville, and at Stones 
River. Kentucky. Its potential for 
substantial recruits, had also been 
lost when Bragg retreated from 
Perryville. There Lytle’s brigade 
had played a key role in halting 
the Confederate invasion. By 
then, a strong bond of affection 
had developed between Lytle, 
now a brigadier general, and the 
lads of the first brigade he had 
commanded. Now Nashville and 
much of East Tennessee were 
mostly Union territory after the 
bloody Battle of Stones River 
ended on January 2, 1863. 

Lincoln believed that 
control of East Tennessee and 
Nashville would determine the 
war's outcome. The Union high 
command therefore ordered 
Rosecrans to advance toward 
Chattanooga, eighty miles from 
Murphreesboro, key railroad center 
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The march commenced in a “regular Baptist 
downpour.” 


and gateway to Atlanta. While 
Rosecrans was advancing, Grant 
took Vicksburg and control of the- 
Mississippi River on July 4, 1863. 
These losses in the West, coupled 
with the disastrous Confederate 
defeat at Gettysburg on July 3 in 
the East, made it abundantly clear 
to the Confederates that they had 
to retain control of Chattanooga 
and its railroads. 

Lincoln regarded capturing 
Chattanooga as important as 
taking Richmond. It was the 
next step in his plan to divide 
and conquer the South and to 
discourage the border states from 
backing the secessionist cause. 
Bragg occupied Chattanooga on 
July 4, and strong reinforcements 
were sent to support him. He had 
lost at least 6,000 men, largely by 
desertion and straggling, while 
retreating from Stones River to 
Chattanooga, arriving with only 
40,000 men. Lincoln also wanted 
Rosecrans to make certain Bragg 
could not leave Chattanooga. 
Lincoln telegraphed Rosecrans 
“I am very anxious that you do 
your utmost...to keep Bragg 
from getting off to help Johnston 
against Grant [at Vicksburg].” The 
impending battle, the last one in 
which Lytle would fight, would be 
by far the most important one for 
him and one of the bloodiest the 
nation. 

Rosecrans spent nearly six 
months in Camp Schaeffer near 
Murphreesboro, converting the 
city into a gigantic warehouse 
full of military stores. On April 
21, Lytle took command of his 
new brigade. It consisted of four 
seasoned infantry regiments and 


an artillery battery that had fought 


at Perryville and Stones River. 


Lytle drilled his new brigade twice 


daily until they left camp. Despite 


this rigorous routine, the men grew 


extremely fond of him, though 


they were becoming restless from 
the boredom of camp life. 

By May 22, in preparation for 
the march on Bragg’s army and 
while still at Camp Schaeffer, each 
man was issued forty rounds of 
cartridges. Another 2,000 rounds 
were loaded into each company 
wagon. Each man was ordered to 
roll up his blankets and pup tent 
and carry the roll around his neck. 
Each knapsack was to be packed 
with one shirt, one pair of drawers, 
and one pair of socks. Knapsacks 
were to be carried in the wagons. 
Mules were then ordered hitched 
to the wagons, which carried 
rations for twenty-five days as well 
as the ammunition. All soldiers 
unable to march were sent to 
hospitals or convalescent centers. 

A fair number were afflicted with 
Tennessee quickstep. 

Beginning on June 24, in what 
one corporal described as a “regular 
Baptist downpour,’ Rosecrans 
moved his three corps, 65,000 
men, toward Chattanooga by three 
separate routes though gaps in the 
mountains. The rains lasted for 
seventeen days, making mountain 
roads virtually impassable, and 
artillery almost impossible to 
move. Men, animals, wagons, and 
artillery mired down in mud the 
consistency of thick, wet mortar. 
Men forded streams that were 
shoulder deep, with cartridge boxes 
on their shoulders, and seldom had 


Y Perryville 
was the battle 
that turned 
back the 
Confederate 
invasion of 
Kentucky. 
Lytle’s brigade 
played a vital 


part, one third 


of its men 
becoming 
casualties. 


Lytle was badly 


wounded 
and taken 
prisoner— 
for the second 
time. 


SEE 
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dry clothes, much less shoes. 

McCook’s 20th Corps, 
including Lytle’s brigade and 
the rest of Sheridan's division, 
advanced in constant flanking 
maneuvers toward Tullahoma, 
which they reached by July 2. 

Sheridan's division was the first 
to arrive, with colors flying, drums 
beating, and the band playing 
“Down With the Traitor.” They 
found the fort deserted, siege guns 
spiked, and tents and ammunition 
abandoned. A number of deserters 
also turned themselves in. After 
the Battle of Stones River, Bragg’s 
army had spent the winter in 
Tullahoma, where he established 
his headquarters. 

Rosecrans’ nine-day 
Tullahoma campaign was brilliant 
and almost bloodless; nothing had 
been left to chance. It was one of 
the finest Civil War examples of 
feint and thrust that kept Bragg 
completely on the defensive. It 
resulted in only 560 casualties— 
fewer than ninety were killed— 
and cleared Bragg’s army out of 
middle Tennessee. Sheridan’s men 
celebrated the 4th of July with 
band music played at noon in front 
of General Lytle’s tent and at night 
in front of Sheridan’s. They also 
fired a National Salute at noon and 
at sunset. Lytle had fully recovered 
from his severe Perryville head 
wound. 

On July 8 they learned of 
the victory at Gettysburg and 
surrender of Vicksburg and fired 
a thirty-six-gun salute in honor 
of these victories. Excitement was 
intense. On July 25, Stevenson, 
Alabama, was established as 
McCook’s supply depot. Lytle’s 
brigade arrived there first 
and guarded supplies as they 
accumulated. Rosecrans’ advance 
to Chattanooga was an exhausting 
summer campaign over rugged 
terrain on inundated, muddy roads 


that had to be 
corduroyed 
for miles. 
Fortunately 
the 
temperature 
was mild. 
Forage for the 
animals was 
virtually non- 
existent, and 
the men existed 
on half-rations. 
Not until the middle 
of August would corn S 
ripen in the valleys of southern 
Tennessee and northern Alabama 
and become available for forage. 
Forage was vital to the 43,000 
horses and mules that Rosecrans’ 
army needed to drive Bragg out 
of Chattanooga. Forage, however, 
remained scarce throughout 
the campaign and thousands of 
animals would eventually starve. 
Rosecrans’ men also had to repair 
and guard the railroad through 
Nashville, his intermediate supply 
base, as well as through Stevenson 
to Chattanooga. 

As soon as the railroad 
was rebuilt, Rosecrans ordered 
Sheridan’s entire division to 
advance to Bridgeport, Alabama, 
from Stevenson, where it had 
arrived by August 20 to guard the 
supplies. By this time Sheridan 
was using freedmen to drive teams 
of animals and as pioneers. While 
encamped there on August 9, Lytle 
was presented with a bejeweled 
gold Maltese cross by the 10th 
Ohio, his old regiment and the 
only one that he had commanded. 
He told them “... ¢ we } will make 
no terms, accept no truce, endorse 
no treaty, until the military power 
of the Rebellion is crushed forever, 
and the Supremacy of the National 
Government acknowledged from 
the Potomac to the Rio Grande.” 


(1814- 

1869) senta 
congratulatory 
telegram to 
Lytle following 
the Battle 

of Perryville, 
and shortly 
thereafter the 
Ohio colonel 
was promoted 
to brigadier 
general. 


by unprecedented 
heavy summer rains, 
necessitated the 
building of a trestle 
bridge at Bridgeport 
by Sheridan’s troops, 
under the supervision 
of Lytle, to replace the 
one that the Rebels had 
burned. On September 2, 
Lytle was ordered to break 
up their comfortable camp 
and cross the trestle bridge 
his men had just completed. The 
men had just been issued an extra 
pair of shoes. By September 4, the 
entire Army of the Cumberland 
was across the river unmolested by 
Bragg. Once across they discovered 
ripened corn. Needless to say, they 
and their horses welcomed the 
change in diet. 
By September 8, Bragg 
was outflanked by Rosecrans, 
who forced him to evacuate 
Chattanooga. On the 10th 
Rosecrans moved his headquarters 
into the city. An over-confident 
Rosecrans, thinking that Bragg 
was retreating toward Atlanta, 
followed him in a widely dispersed 
marching order through gaps in 
the mountains. After five days 
of maneuvering by both sides, 
Rosecrans’ three corps were 
finally within mutual supporting 
distance, with Sheridan's division, 
including Lytle’s brigade, as the 
rear guard to the wagon trains. 
The Battle of Chickamauga, one 
of the biggest and most confused 
ever fought on this continent, 
began on September 19. No one 
had the slightest suspicion as to 
what its magnitude would be, as 
measured in blood and flesh. The 
prize was Chattanooga, a huge 
natural amphitheater, and a highly 
important railroad depot, twelve 
miles away. 
Meanwhile, two divisions 


arrived on August 28 to reinforce 
Bragg. By September 10, Simon 
Bolivar Buckner’s division arrived. 
Two additional brigades from 
Johnston’s army arrived next. 
James Longstreet’s corps of 12,000 
in two divisions began to arrive 
from Virginia as fighting started. 
Longstreet and Rosecrans had 
been West Point roommates. They 
were about to oppose each other. 
By then Bragg’s army numbered 
65,000, Rosecrans’ 58,000. Despite 
repeated orders from Washington, 
Maj. Gen. Ambrose Burnside 
refused to send reinforcements 
from Knoxville to Rosecrans. Had 
he done so, the battle’s outcome 
could have been significantly 
different. 

Sheridan’s division spent the 
nights of September 17 and 18 on 
grueling night marches, at “route 
step” with “arms at will.” The 
march ended at 3 a.m. on the 19th 
and resumed at 6:30 a.m. During 
the early hours of the 18th, a rich 
baritone voice broke the silence 
of the march with a solo rendition 
of “John Brown's Body.” It was 
joined by a thousand voices that 
had been hushed until the chorus 
came, “Glory, Glory Hallelujah.” 

A mighty volume sprang 
spontaneously from their throats 
as the men marched in perfect 
cadence to the song. By then 

Lytle had caught a severe cold, 

so that on the night of the 18th 

he wrapped himself in a buffalo 
robe and sat by the fire before he 
went to sleep. On September 19, 
Lytle’s brigade, and the balance of 
Sheridan's division, still serving as 
rear guard of Rosecrans’ army, saw 
their hardest marching—another 
night march, followed by only two 
hours sleep. Pvt. John Ely of the 
88th Illinois wrote that “it was the 
longest hardest march that I ever 
endured.” 


The Tennessee River, swollen from Joseph Johnston's army had Rosecrans, entire army 
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Chattanooga and Bragg’s army. 

A battle was inevitable. The day 
dawned bright and clear. Lytle’s 
men made breakfast and coffee 
and by 10 a.m. resumed the march. 
Soon, however, a hundred small 
fires, kindled by soldiers when 
lighting their pipes and warming 
cups of coffee, spread through the 
dry leaves where the road traversed 
the woods, It had not rained for 
weeks, making it extremely hard 
on the animals. The smoke and 
heat were stifling as they marched 
in quick step through six inches 
of dust in humid, mid-day heat, 
listening to the distant muttering 
of cannon fire. Clouds of dust 
parched their thirsty throats and 
clogged their eyes and noses as 

it boiled up from thousands of 
feet. Dust clung to them like flies 
to a honey pot. Their first halt 
was at Crawfish Springs to water 
the men and horses, fill canteens, 
and eat a few crackers. After a 
quick stop, they moved on to 
General McCook’s 20th Corps 
headquarters at about 2 p.m. to 
obtain extra boxes of ammunition 
for each company. 

An aide soon arrived and 
hastily exclaimed to McCook “For 
God's sake general, send somebody 
down to hold Gordon's Mills... 
the enemy will be in our rear in 
fifteen minutes”. McCook turned 
to Sheridan, who dispatched 
Lytle’s brigade. General Lytle, 
calmly smoking a cigar, received 
the order with stately courtesy. 
The brigade broke camp and then 
double-quicked another mile to 
Lee and Gordon's Mill, a number 
of men carrying the cartridge 
boxes on their shoulders. The 
dust was so thick that through its 
clouds soldiers sometimes could 
not even see their file leaders. They 
were placed on the extreme right 


of the twelve-mile-long Union line. 


battle raged 
north of 

them, Lytle 
placed one 

of his Illinois 
regiments 
behind crude 
breastworks late 
in the afternoon, 
on orders from ‘ 
Sheridan. They were DN 
positioned about a quarter “v 


of a mile from the ford, the FIND 


major crossing of Chickamauga 
Creek and where enemy 
skirmishers first made contact. 
The Chickamauga was deceptively 
deep—as much as ten feet—and 
safe to cross only at fords. The 
“Lincolnites” arrived in time to 
block the enemy attempt to cross 
the creek and seize the ford. Union 
and Confederate skirmishers were 
on opposite creek banks,—a loud 
owl hoot apart. Lytle’s brigade was 
guarding the rear of the Army of 
the Cumberland. 

Lytle was a cigar-smoking, 
hard-drinking, tobacco-chewing, 
widely recognized poet, brave as 
a lion with keen military instincts 
and kind to his men. Courtly, small 
of stature, fair skinned, and with 
masses of long silken brown hair, 
he was from one of Cincinnati’s 
leading families and born to 
leadership. His father had been a 
major general in the Ohio militia 
and was now a congressman. His 
grandfather had commanded a 
company under Daniel Boone. 
His great grandfather had fought 
the French in 1750 and the British 
during the Revolution. Lieutenant 
Henry Drake wrote his brother 
that Lytle was “a splendid officer 
and a fighting one too.” Lytle had 
written “I feel it my duty as long as 
I can to share with my generation 
its heavy burden and to stand 
alongside of my brave comrades- 
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4 Braxton 
Bragg (1817- 
1876). Like 
his opposite 
number, 

Don Carlos 
Buell, Bragg 
exercised little 
control over 
his troops at 
Perryville. By 
the time of 
Chickamauga 
he was a better 
commander, 
though 
Confederate 
victory was 
due more to 
Rosecrans’ 
blunder than 
Bragg°s skill. 
He failed 
miserably at 
Missionary 
Ridge (25 
November, 
1863). 


in -arms to the last gasp.” 
He was to draw his last 
gasp in this battle. 
Fighting was so heavy 
several miles to their north 
and across the creek that 
Lytle’s was the only brigade 
in Rosecrans entire army that 
did not participate in the first 
day’s fight. After eating hardtack, 
Lytle’s men built barricades, and 
then slept on their arms with their 
cartridge belts on, in blankets on 
the cold frosty ground, weary from 
their long and tiresome forced 
march. The moon and stars shone 
down on them from a clear blue 
sky. No fires were allowed. In his 
farmhouse headquarters, Sheridan 
paced the floor, disturbed by the 
predicament he foresaw due to his 
exposed position at the extreme 
right of the army. He had suffered 
severely from similar exposure at 
Stones River. 

During the night, Bragg, 
buoyed by reinforcements 
including Longstreet’s command, 
was preparing his main attack on 
the Union left so as to seize the 
Rossville and Chattanooga Road, 
and block Rosecrans’ army from 
reaching Chattanooga.'* However, 
the Union army had secure control 
of the Chattanooga-Lafayette 
Road as well as the Dry Creek 
Valley Road, both of which led 
to Rossville. To guide Thomas's 
troops into position along the 
latter road, fires were lit during 
the night to light the way and 
warm the men when they halted. 
President Lincoln’s Assistant 
Secretary of War, Charles A. Dana, 
attended a crops commanders’ 
meeting with Rosecrans earlier 
that evening in Widow Glenn's 
house at which the next day’s 
battle plans were developed. After 
the staff meeting Rosecrans was 
too overwrought to sleep. He filled 
his pockets with hardtack and 
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William Haines Lytle: “I have tried to live like a 
gentleman and propose to die like one.” 


with a canteen of cold tea paced 
outside until dawn. He was a true 
night owl. Then he called for his 
personal priest to hear mass before 
the battle began. 

Lytle’s men were awakened at 2 
a.m. on Sunday, September 20, and 
two hours later they silently moved 
out, with a section of the division 
ammunition train following. Lytle’s 
cold had gotten worse during the 
night. He awoke feeling miserable 
and with hardly enough strength 
to move. It was pitch dark and the 
dust as stifling as the day before. 
By daybreak they reached General 
Rosecrans’ headquarters at Widow 
Glenn's house. McCook and 
Sheridan also were there. By the 
time Lytle’s brigade had arrived, 
Rosecrans, full of apprehension, 
with staff officers had ridden 
three-fourths of a mile north to 
the highest hill, where he could 
observe his entire line as well as 
that of the enemy. This eminence 
was near the intersection of the 
Dry Creek Valley and Brotherton 
Roads and near the Dyer farm. 

It became his command post. 
Widow Glenn’s house was a three- 
room, weather-boarded log cabin | 
with a back porch and one or 

two outbuildings on a small hill 
fronting on a large cornfield that 
provided an unobstructed view 

to the north and east. General 
Sheridan expressed his relief to 
Lytle upon his arrival because a 
gap of a mile or more had been left 
during the night between the main 
line and Lytle’s position at Lee and 
Gordon's Mill. 

The morning air was cool 
with an eerie mixture of smoke 
and fog so dense it isolated each 
man from sight and sound of his 
nearest comrades. Movements 
were almost impossible. The 
ground was covered with 
hoarfrost. The fog that had 
settled in the creek valley 


Y William Starke | was like a white veil of snow. It 
Rosecrans did not lift until about 8 a.m., 
(1819-1898) delaying action by both armies. 
was acompetent | while other troops moved out to 
professional SVs ate : 
whoilaiee how take positions in the battle line, 
to organize Lytle’s and two of Sheridan's other 
acampaign, brigades were ordered to stack 
with a keen | arms and remain posted in reserve 
appreciation | around Rosecrans’ headquarters 
for logistics. | at Widow Glenn's, where they 
IE ny hastily breakfasted. They also built 
micro-manage breastworks from the rails and 
the battlefield, timbers taken from Widow Glenn's 
which led to | outbuildings and fences. 
hisundoingat | Shortly thereafter, General 
Chickamauga. Rosecrans rode up with his staff 
The haunting title | and escort. Having had little sleep 
sho Oy or food for ten days, he was puffy- 
The Edge of : eyed and his cheeks were flushed. | 
Glory, captures He was operating on adrenalin, his 
the “might have nervous energy nearly exhausted. 
been, couldhave | He looked concerned but his voice 
been” quality was cheerful. He wore a plain blue 
of his military coat, black pants, a snow white 
career. (Though vest, and held an unlit cigar in his 
ae = mouth. Rosecrans, a 
people are devout, converted 
haunted Catholic who 
bythe swore but never 
book title; blasphemed 
according God, 

| Witie dia, announced, 
“Edge of Boys, I never 
Glory” is fight Sundays, 
asong but if they begin 
by Lady it, we will end 
Gaga. it.” He 
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crossed himself before every 
battle, carried a crucifix on his 
watch chain, a string of beads, and 
a Rosary in his pocket. 

Lytle himself sat calm and 


| unmoved on a bearskin rug spread 


under a tree next to Joe Guthrie, 
his servant, while Pirtle fell asleep 
nearby on a blanket awaiting 

the opening of the battle. As he 
changed his uniform in his tent, 
he told Guthrie he was completely 
exhausted. When Guthrie tried to 
persuade him not to go into battle, 
he told his servant “I never shrink 
from my duty but if] fall I want 
you to carry me off the field— 
and take care of my poor horse.” 


| Although the fog had lifted, a thick 


cloud of smoke gave the sun a 
reddish hue. The smoke hung like 
a funeral pall over the field and 
the forest bordering it. Brig. Gen. 
James A. Garfield, Rosecrans’ chief 
of staff, predicted that “this will 
indeed be a day of blood.” 
Rosecrans, McCook, and 
Sheridan were all in the saddle 
discussing the situation as the 
“ball” opened. They then rode 
off to check whether the line 
consisting of ten divisions was 
being formed in accordance with 
Rosecrans latest orders. Rosecrans, 
Garfield, and the rest of his staff 
went off first. The men completed 
the barricades for defense of the 
brigade. While waiting for new 
orders, Lytle calmly told his aide, 
Lt. Alfred Pirtle, that they were 
“going to fight two-to-one today: 
He had learned from Sheridan 
that Longstreet’s troops had just 
arrived to join Braggs’. Lytle had 
gotten very little sleep that night, 
knowing that there would be a 
terrible battle. He also told his 
aide they would be fighting at a 
terrific disadvantage and made 
Pirtle promise to “stick to him to 
the last.” While preparing for the 
imminent battle, Lytle put on his 


> 
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full uniform, including kid gloves. 
When asked why by another 
general, he answered “I have 

tried to live like a gentleman and 
propose to die like one.” 

For several hours furious 
fighting could be heard to the 
north, where the battle opened 
with artillery fire. General 
Thomas's left flank—at the north 
end of the battle line—was turned, 
but the main line held, the enemy 
suffering severely. Fighting spread 
slowly south toward the center. 
By 9:30 a.m. Rosecrans became 
apprehensive about how thin 
his line was to the immediate 
north for about a mile from 
his headquarters. After telling 
McCook on the battlefield to move 
troops into the weak section of 
his portion of the line, Rosecrans 
returned to Widow Glenn's house. 
There he learned from a staff 
officer sent by Thomas that he 
needed more support. 

With this new information, 
at 10:30 a.m., Rosecrans issued 
two written orders to McCook 
that contradicted his earlier one: 
the first to reinforce Thomas 
as quickly as possible and the 
second to send immediately two 
of Sheridan's brigades to Thomas 
and to move the third brigade 
as soon as possible. This order 
reached McCook at 10:55 a.m. By 
then, Rosecrans had issued a third 
order asking McCook to report 


to him in person. Presumably this 
order was issued so that he could 
personally tell McCook where to 
position these brigades. Rosecrans 
also issued orders to division 
commanders Davis, Wood, and 
Brannan to reinforce Thomas and 
also to strengthen the weak mile- 
long stretch of line, but by then 
all were out of position to do so 
promptly. 

These orders, however, 
were made on inaccurate staff 
information and weakened the 
line even more where he wanted 
it strengthened. He could not 
stop fine-tuning adjustments 
to his battle line. Rosecrans had 
been criticized at Stones River 
for issuing too many orders while 
his men were engaged. He did so 
again at Chickamauga, requiring 
simultaneous movements by 
several commands in the presence 
of the enemy and when there were 
not enough troops to do the jobs. 
In executing these movements, 
commands got in each other's way. 

By about 11 a.m., McCook, 
acting on Rosecrans’ order, had 
moved Laiboldt’s brigade from 
an excellent defensive position at 
Widow Glenn's to cover the flank 
of Jeff C. Davis's two small brigades 
on the crest of a low ridge. Word 
was sent back to McCook that 
Laiboldt had arrived and taken 
the position. After a short lull the 
battle recommenced, with hot work 


4 Another 
depiction of 
the Battle of 
Perryville. 


by Davis's and Laiboldt’s men at 
the end of the battle line closest to 
Lytle. 

Meanwhile, Sheridan and 
his staff returned on horseback 
to Widow Glenn’s house where 
he spoke to Lytle, preparatory to 
inspecting his lines. Lytle then 
ordered his colonels to have 
their regiments ready to march. 
Immediately thereafter, Lt. Col. 
Gates P. Thruston, McCook’s chief 
of staff, arrived with Rosecrans’ 
written orders for Sheridan 
to move two brigades at once 
to support Thomas. Sheridan 
expressed surprise, and the order 
was repeated. Sheridan then 
turned to Lytle and said, “You have 
heard the order, general, put your 
brigade in motion at once.” Both 
Sheridan and Lytle indicated their 
disappointment at being ordered 
to leave an excellent defensive 
position, just as the battle was 
approaching them. Nevertheless, 
with a voice like a trumpet, Lytle 
shouted, “Fall in! Forward— 
double—quick! ” Every company 
commander repeated the order 
and the men responded instantly. 
The order of march had the 88th 
Illinois in the lead, followed by the 
36th Illinois, 24th Wisconsin, and 
21st Michigan. The artillery battery 
brought up the rear under Pirtle’s 
command. They marched in 
column four abreast double-quick 
down the sandy, narrow Glenn- 
Kelly Road. About a quarter of a 
mile from Widow Glenn's house, 
the head of the column suddenly 
turned off the road, crossed a dry 
stream bed, and entered the woods, 
at the base of a tolerably steep 
100-foot-high ridge. 

This movement was made on 
orders to Sheridan from McCook, 
who was in the road awaiting 
Sheridan’s arrival. Rosecrans 
had just witnessed from his 
hilltop command the arrival of 
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“Come on my brave boys, I won’t ask you to go 
where I am afraid to lead.” 


Davis’s and Laiboldt’s men at 

the battlefront and had ridden 
down the hill and found McCook. 
Somewhat relieved, he told 
McCook to hurry along Sheridan's 
other two brigades- Lytle’s and 
Walworth’s. These were the orders 
that countermanded Rosecrans’ 
previous ones to render assistance 
to Thomas. Sheridan's brigades 
were now to assist Davis and 
Laiboldt, but lacked the strength 
sufficient to replace those just 
withdrawn by Rosecrans. From 
the start of the move the firing had 
been heavy but was now deafening. 
Lytle turned in his saddle and gave 
the command “On the right into 
line.” His next command was “by 
company into line.” 

No sooner had Lytle’s brigade 
responded and left the road, 
wheeling into battle line as it 
entered the woods, and started 
toward the ridge, than men began 
to fall, felled by enemy skirmishers 
firing from the ridge top. The 
command “Forward into line” 
was given to the 88th. It rushed 
into line of battle with a cheer, in a 
desperate charge led by Lytle with 
most of his staff, just as Laiboldt’s 
brigade as well as Davis's brigades 
had collapsed and turned tail. As 
bullets whizzed by, they charged 
up the ridge at a hard run, took 
the tree-covered crest, and, with 
a tremendous musketry fire, 
momentarily drove the enemy back 
before they reached the summit. 
More bluecoats fell. Meanwhile, the 
36th formed its battle line. Lytle 
wheeled his horse back down the 
hill to the 36th, and led it to the left 
of the 88th on the crest. 

In another moment the 36th 


was on the ridge top, ready to enter 


the bloody conflict, alongside 
the 88th, against Zachariah C. 
Deas’s four-regiment brigade of 
Alabamians that had come toa 
halt. Its skirmish line was behind 


V Much of 
the Batle of 


Chickamauga 
was fought in 
thick woods. 


a low rail fence not seventy-five 
yards away down the slope, with 
some skirmishers scurrying from 
tree to tree. Lytle dispatched his 
aide, Lt. J. M. Turnbull, to the 88th’s 
skirmish line. He discovered that 

it did not connect with Laiboldt’s 


_ skirmish line on its left because the 


entire regiment had been overrun 


| both by Davis's fleeing troops and 


the Rebel troops pursuing them. 
Sheridan arrived on the crest just 
in time to witness this rout. He was 
incensed. Turnbull reconnoitered 
through the underbrush to the 
front and discovered that the 
enemy was massing for another 
attack. He could hear their officers 
issuing orders. He galloped back to 
Lytle with this information. 
Within minutes, a terrific 
volley of musketry opened on 
Lytle’s men. Meanwhile, Lytle 
ordered Turnbull to bring up 
the 24th Wisconsin and the 21st 
Michigan. Because he could not 
be heard above the battle noise, 
as they arrived Lytle encouraged 
the 21st Michiganders, armed 
with Colt’s repeating rifles, with 
emphatic gestures of his saber. 
They moved forward on the 
double-quick to the right of the 
88th. Its major was shouting 
“Come on my brave boys. I won't 
ask you to go where I am afraid to 
lead.” The 24th Wisconsin moved 
with more deliberation to relieve 
the 36th because it had suffered 
severely. Lytle then took a position 


thirty paces behind the 24th 
Wisconsin, near its colors where 
he could see his entire brigade, as 
well as other units to the right and 
left, and the enemy. While behind 
the 24th, the men heard him shout 
“brave boys, brave 24th”. 

Lytle then exclaimed to his 
staff, “All right men, we can die 
but once. This is our time and 
place. Let us make a stand right 
here and die if necessary with 
our harness on.” They stayed, 
knowing as he did how desperate 
the odds were. He then turned in 
his saddle and gave the command 
“By company into line! Forward!” 
Men dropped like flies from Rebel 
musketry, as well as grape and 
canister, but the blueclad infantry 
succeeded in forming a good line, 
moving rapidly onto the crest of 
the ridge. Lytle also ordered two 
guns from Sutermeister’s Indiana 
battery to be placed behind the 
36th and as close as possible to the 
line of the 24th. The two pieces 
fired canister directly into the 
enemy, momentarily stopping 
their advance, but both the right 
and left of Lytle’s line were hard 
pressed. Lytle told the 24th “Boys, 
if we whip them today, we will all 
eat Christmas dinner at home.” 
The Alabamians were within pistol 
range. 

The mid-morning reshuffling 
of troops by army commander 
Rosecrans was what laid the 
ground work for the disaster to 
Sheridan’s division, including Lytle 
and his brigade. Rosecrans first 
moved part of Wood’s division 
northward to close an imagined 
gap near the center of his line. He 
thereby opened a real gap near his 
right flank (near the southern end 
of his line) at about 11:15 a.m., 
the very time when Longstreet 
launched his massive attack. 
Longstreet used eleven brigades, 


¥4 consisting of 16,000 fresh troops 
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“His face was lit with what was termed 
battle-fire.” 


in columnar formation that drove | appalling. The ground was covered 
like a battering ram across the level | with dry grass and old logs which 
field of the Brotherton farm, past the bursting shells had set on fire. 
his cabin, and through the quarter- | A thick cloud of smoke had risen 
mile gap. It is unlikely thathe even | about as high as our heads and 
knew that Wood’s withdrawal only | seemed hanging like a funeral pall 
ten minutes earlier had opened the | in the air. Under this we could see, 
gap. Instead, Longstreet thought away down the slope of the hill... 
his troops had broken the Federal | moving masses of men hurrying 
line, thereby creating a gap. toward us [Mississippi regiments 

At 11:15 a.m., with their bugles | from Patton Anderson's brigade]. 
blowing and prolonged Rebel In our front not more than... 
yelling, Deas’s Alabamians, one of seventy-five yards. ..the enemy’s 
Longstreet brigades, spearheaded front [ Deas’s Alabamians ] line lay 
the charge toward Lytle’s brigade. secreted.” 
Patton Anderson's brigade By then Lytle knew the 
followed 200 yards behind. All situation was hopeless and his men 
four of Lytle’s regiments were fully | would pay for Rosecrans’ blunder. 
assembled behind rude log and rail | They had to hold on. As he pulled 
breastworks on the ridge top, and on a pair of dark kid gloves, he 
his brigade slowed the Alabamians | was heard to say, “If I must die, I 
to a halt halfway up the slope. By will die as a gentleman.” McCook 
this time, Davis's and Laiboldt’s suddenly appeared to order a two- 
men, who had double-quicked into | gun section of Sutermeister’s 11th 
the gap left by Wood, had already Indiana battery into a position 
broken ranks, overwhelmed and downslope in front of the 21st 
disheartened by the superior Michigan. Deas was stalled 
numbers of Longstreet’s men. until Patton Anderson's reserve 
Sheridan had climbed to the crest brigade of Mississippians came 
as Laiboldt’s brigade was collapsing. | to his support. By this time the 
To no avail he spoke cheerfully to Indiana battery was murderously 
the men, telling them to keep cool, | enfilading the ranks of the 22nd 
that they could check the Rebs. Alabama, the left regiment in 
In their retreat they disrupted the Deas’s front line. Meanwhile the 
ranks of the 36th Illinois and 24th 19th Alabama, the other regiment 
Wisconsin. in Deas’s front line was being 

One Lincolnite, the 36th mistakenly fired on from behind 
later wrote: “The sight was truly by the 15th Alabama. Two of 
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Anderson's Mississippi regiments 
charged the Indiana battery. 
Captain Sutermeister ordered his 
battery to limber up, but too late 
to save his section of two rifled 
guns. The section commander, five 
cannoneers, and all the horses were 
killed or wounded. Sutermeister, 
however, managed to withdraw 
his remaining equipment by 
superhuman effort. One of his 
artillery wagons, however, pulled 
by frantic horses crashed into a 
tree, showering branches onto the 
36th. 

The support given by 
Anderson to the Alabamians 
gave them new courage, and they 
renewed their advance. A section of 
Schueler’s Battery G, lst Missouri 
Light Artillery, pounded the 
Rebels with grape and shell while 
the Union musketry showered 
them with lead. Nevertheless, 
without the support of the Indiana 
battery, Lytle’s brigade suddenly 
found Confederates on three sides, 
less than 100 feet away. The 88th 
had been slowly driven back to 
the foot of the hill. The 36th began 
to break, but the 24th Wisconsin, 
behind it, held. The 36th rallied 
about twenty yards behind their 
initial position. The 21st Michigan 
lay down to allow Sutermeister’s 
cannoneers to pass over them in 
retreat. The Michiganders then 
rose and fired a withering volley, 
which checked the enemy advance. 
Then the 21st Michigan began to 
falter. The pressure on the 24th was 


| now overwhelming. The graybacks 
| had gained the hill and were beg 


inning to flank them. 
Lytle was astride his horse, 


holding the reins in his hand, his 
| drawn saber in his right with the 
| blade diagonal across his body, 


the point shoulder high. He wore 
high-topped boots, plain dark 
pants, a dark overcoat without 
insignia, and a gold cord on his 


cap, marking his rank as a general 
officer. His horse was decked out 
in finery. His face was lit with what 
was termed battle-fire. 

His beard seemed electrified 
his eyes sparkled, and his superb 
mustache was twisted and curled 
by his impatient fingers. He was 
close to the guns behind the 36th, 
praising its men and urging them 
to be calm and steady as he stood 
by their regimental colors. The 
noise was dreadful and prohibited 
the use of verbal orders. He 
suddenly bent forward toward his 
aide and family friend, Lt. Alfred 
Pirtle, and calmly said to him, 
“Pirtle, I am hit.” Pirtle asked, “Are 
you hit hard, general?” “In the 
spine. If I have to leave the field, 
you stay here, and see that all goes 
right; Lytle replied. He then began 
chewing his tobacco, as he always 
did when excited or suffering. 

The enemy’s fire was now 
heavier, indicating that the 
Alabamians, together with the 
Mississippi reinforcements, were 
approaching, Lytle’s men were 
falling thick and fast. Pirtle asked 
the general whether he thought 
two more guns were needed. 
Lytle said no but that another 
regiment should be brought up. 
Pirtle saluted with his sword, 
galloped back down the ridge, 
and found the gallant officers of 
the 36th rallying the remnants of 
their regiment. He communicated 
Lytle’s order to its Colonel Miller, 
who was dismounted, urging him 
to help his brigade commander. 
Pirtle dismounted and assisted in 
reforming the regiment as a flank 
fire from the left poured in on 
them, leaving no doubt they were 
outnumbered. 

Nevertheless, the 36th 
advanced toward the ridge top for 
the second time, but shortly the 
24th Wisconsin began to waver 


as four shells exploded nearby. 


A Chickamauga: 
the devastation 
of the battlefield. 


Next the entire front line began to 
retreat behind the ridge, sullenly 
and slowly. Then Lytle’s riderless 
sorrel horse galloped down the hill. 
In extreme pain, while continuing 
to rally his men, Lytle had been hit 
three times, once in the face, filling 
his mouth with blood. Captain 
Howard Green, a volunteer aide, 
leaped from his horse, caught the 
general in his arms as he slid off 
his horse while Lytle smiled in 
grateful recognition. Two officers 
and two orderlies attempted to 
carry him off the field. In the 
attempt, one orderly was killed, 
another wounded, and an officer 
was wounded and was left on the 
field for dead. General Lytle was 
carried to a large tree on a knoll 
behind the 24th Wisconsin and 
laid gently on the ground. He 
handed his sword to a private in 
the 24th Wisconsin, waving his 
hand toward the rear, not wanting 
the sword to be taken by the 
enemy. 

The fatal ball had entered his 
cheek and exited out of his temple. 
When it hit, he slapped his face 
as blood ran out of his mouth, As 
he slid off his horse, a sergeant 
from the 24th Wisconsin heard 
him say “Brave boys.” These were 
his last words. He died within a 
few minutes, after motioning to 


his troops to leave the field. Alfred 
Pirtle had seen Lytle’s riderless 
horse gallop past him, He wrote 
his father three days after the 
battle “How I did love Lytle. No 
one knows the intimacy and love 
between us...” 

After the battle, at least three 
Confederate officers, all old 
acquaintances of Lytle’s, came 
to view his body. One described 
him “as good a man as ever lived 
[even] if he did have on Yankee 
clothes.” A Confederate surgeon 
who also knew him in the Mexican 
War placed green leaves over his 
wounded cheek, covered it with a 
silken net, and ordered the body 
carried to his tent. Afterward, 
because of his long acquaintance 
with many Rebel officers, the 
surgeon had the body temporarily 
buried with respect near Crawfish 
Springs. 

The last man in the 24th 
Wisconsin had withdrawn when 
Colonel Miller arrived with the 
36th. It was now the only regiment 
of Lytle’s brigade on the ridge. 
Because of his seniority, Miller 
now assumed command of the 
brigade. He later wrote, while 
still enraged, “Sheridan's division 
through no fault of his, went into 
the fight... with no more show 
than a broken-backed cat in hell 
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“Until that moment, Rosecrans probably 
possessed the most enviable reputation of any 


northern general.” 


without claws... with both flanks 
exposed and receiving fire from 
three directions. He held his 
position till he would have been a 
murderer to have asked his men to 
try to do so longer.” 

In the last attempt to rally 
Lytle’s brigade at the foot of the 
hill, where it was attempting 
to form a new line, Rosecrans 
accompanied by McCook and 
Sheridan, rode up to them and 
said “Charge them once more for 
Old Rosie.” To do so, was hopeless. 
They chose not to. The battle was 
over in less than an hour. 

Longstreet’s corps 
outnumbered the force in Pickett’s 
charge at Gettysburg. As Rosecrans 
watched from his hilltop command 
post, Longstreet poured his rolling 
sea of eleven brigades with a front 
of 500 yards through the gap 
in less than an hour. Six Union 
brigades—three of Sheridan’s and 
three of Davis's in the Union right 
wing—had crumbled. 

Rosecrans watched the 
bluecoats run for their lives. He 
sent for Sheridan and waited a few 
minutes for him. Leaving a few 
staff officers to give Sheridan his 
instructions and thinking the army 
had been temporarily shattered, 
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Rosecrans and two of his three 
corps commanders, McCook 
and Crittenden, and Assistant 
Secretary of War Dana, shortly 
after noon fled to Chattanooga 
via the Dry Creek Valley Road and 
Rossville to prepare for the next 
stand by his army. He shouted to 
his aides “If you care to live any 
longer, get away from here.” 

Until that moment, Rosecrans 
probably possessed the most 


| enviable reputation of any 


northern general. Rosecrans also 
had watched Lytle’s blood-stained 
horse with an empty saddle come 
down the hill. To the north, only 
Thomas stood firm, with his 
corps and remnants of the other 
two, unaware of the disaster that 
had just occurred south of him. 
In the nick of time, Maj. Gen. 
Gordon Granger, hard as nails, 
on his own initiative about 11:30 
a.m. rushed from McAfee Church 


| to support Thomas with two of 
| his three brigades in his reserve 


division and 95,000 rounds of 
extra ammunition. They arrived 
abut 3 p.m. at Snodgrass Hill, 
Thomas's position, distributed the 


| ammunition, and rendered him 


the assistance that the brigades 
of Lytle and Bradley had initially 
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<The original 
caption of 

this Harper's 
Weekly 
illustration was 
“The Battle of 
Chickamauga: 


| General 


Thomas’s men 
Repulsing the 
Charge of the 
Rebels.” 


+— 


been ordered to provide. 

As those that could took refuge 
in the woods, the ambulances took 
position on the side of the Dry 
Creek Valley road, while the gunfire 
was still so terrible that survival 
seemed impossible. Streams of 
wounded men sought to reach the 
ambulances. Over 1,000 wounded 
from various regiments were to 
be left behind. The rest retreated 
farther into the woods to the next 


| ridge, where General Sheridan 


and Lieutenant Turnbull were 
attempting to form a new line with 
these demoralized men. Sheridan 
sent orders that as soon as they 
had rested sufficiently, each of his 
brigades should re-form where they 
were and report to him. Turnbull's 
horse had been shot under him 
and Lytle’s horse could be seen 
riderless. Turnbull found another 
horse, mounted it, and organized 
about 100 men into a new line with 
the help of other officers, including 
several of his staff. Sheridan 
shouted, “You are doing a good 
work ... fall back to the next ridge 
and gather up every straggler”” 

He had concluded that further 


| resistance on this part of the battle 


line was futile after unsuccessfully 
attempting to reform his men. 
Reaching the designated ridge 
which was out of range of the 
murderous fire, his men could 

see Dry Creek Valley Road 300 
yards below, jammed with wagons 
loaded with equipment, food, and 
munitions, ambulances, smashed 
gun carriages, caissons, horses, and 
men, wounded and unwounded, 
mounted and unmounted, 


| streaming toward Chattanooga. 


Lytle’s had suffered more casualties 
than any of the other three brigades 
in Sheridan's division—over 45% 
of the men who went into the battle. 
On September 21, General 
Rosecrans dispatched a courier 
under a flag of truce to determine 


conclusively 
from the enemy 
whether Lytle was 
dead. The enemy, 
however, would not 
receive the courier. 
That night Sheridan 
authorized Pirtle 
and Captain Graves 
to request permission 
from Rosecrans to make 
another attempt. Rosecrans 
granted it. On September 22, they 
learned conclusively that Lytle was 
dead. Sheridan, deeply interested, 
then asked Rosecrans to attempt to 
recover Lytle’s body. On September 
25, they were informed by flag of 
truce that Lytle had been buried 
by the enemy near Crawfish 
Springs and his grave marked. On 
October 10 they requested, under 
another flag of truce, permission 
to disinter the body and remove it 
in a metallic coffin that had arrived 
from Cincinnati. On October 
12, the body was delivered by 
ambulance to the picket line. It was 
received by Lieutenant Colonel 
Ward of the 10th Ohio. A reporter 
from the Cincinnati Commercial 
was present at the ceremony 
held when the body arrived. A 
guard detail of ten, one from each 
company of the 10th Ohio, and Lt. 
Joseph Donahue, took the body 

to Chattanooga accompanied by 
| some of Lytle’s Cincinnati friends. 
Rosecrans telegraphed the Mayor of 
Cincinnati that the body had been 
recovered and would be sent there. 

The 10th Ohio held a two-day 

Irish wake in their Chattanooga 
camp and then conducted a 
funeral march through the streets 
of Chattanooga. During the wake 
his coffin was placed inside a wall 
tent on a platform covered with 
black velvet cloth, in front of the 
colonel’s headquarters. Candles, 
cedar branches, and artificial 
flowers surrounded the coffin, 
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A Major 
General 
George H. 
Thomas (1816- 
1870) earned 
the sobriquet 
“the Rock of 
Chickamauga” 
for his epic stand 
after the center 
of the Union 
line collapsed. 
He went on 

to command 
the men 

who carried 
Missionary 
Ridge, and to 
defeat Hood 
decisively at 
the Battle of 
Nashville. 
Thomas, a 
Virginian who 
remained loyal 
to the Union, 
never losta 
battle. 


on top of which 
were the colors of 
the regiment and 
weeping willow 
branches. A family 
bible and prayer 
book were placed at 
the head of the coffin. 
Four sentries guarded 
P it. The tent was festooned 
(=~ with evergreen bough and 


—< S; lit with candles. During the two- 


“day wake, friends and admirers 
entered the tent to pay their 


| respects. On the morning of the 


14th, a funeral service was held by 
Rev. W. T. O’Higgin, the chaplain of 
the 10th Ohio. Then during a lull 

in the rainstorm that had lasted for 
the two-day ceremony, the coffin 
was placed in a strong wagon and, 
followed by the regiment in column, 
was taken to the wharf. Guarded by 
a military escort, the metallic coffin 
inside a wooden case was carried to 
Louisville and placed on the mail 
boat, the Nightingale, arriving in 
Cincinnati on October 21 at noon. 

Upon arrival, Lytle’s coffin was 
taken to the Court House, where 
it lay in state under the rotunda 
guarded by four soldiers for a day. 
Schools closed and business was 
suspended, as crowds of mourners 
paid their respects. The next day 
Cincinnati and Newport, Kentucky, 
conducted the largest military 
funeral procession in the city’s 
history. 

At about 2:45 p.m. October 22, 
at Christ Church, the funeral service 
ended. Crowds emptied from the 
church as the coffin draped in the 
tattered flag of the 10th Ohio was 
placed on the hearse drawn by six 
white horses with black plumes. 
Lytle’s riderless horse followed with 
his empty boots hanging backwards 
from its saddle. The route to Spring 
Grove Cemetery was lined with 
men, women, and children, some 
weeping. Houses along the route 
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were draped in mourning, flags 
were at half mast, and church bells 
tolled solemnly. The band and 

five army regiments that preceded 
the hearse were dismissed at the 
intersection of Central Parkway 
and Freeman Avenue. General 
Lytle’s bugler headed the parade 
followed by the band of the 10th 
Ohio. Lt. Donahue and the ten-man 
honor guard stayed with the coffin 
until, by mellow moonlight, it was 
lowered into his grave. Immediate 
members of Lytle’s family were the 
only others at the grave site. 

Prior to the war, Lytle had 
earned a considerable reputation 
as a poet. That, coupled with a 
fair complexion, masses of long 
silken brown hair, and expressive 
gray eyes, suggested an effeminate 
personality. Yet like his father, 
grandfather, and great grandfather, 
he had a love of the military and as a 
youth desperately wanted to attend 
West Point. He was deeply religious 
and carried a bible. His family had 
played a vital role in the early days 
of Cincinnati’s development. It was 
regarded as one of Cincinnati’s 
First Families and was socially very 
prominent. 

Lytle was wholeheartedly 
committed to preserving the Union. 
This commitment undoubtedly was 
augmented by his family’s military 
tradition for three generations and 
the personal responsibility he felt 
to continue its First Family role as 
well as the predominant code of 
manhood of that day— courage, 
honor, and the firm belief of the 
necessity to avoid any display of 
cowardice. For him there was no 
cause more noble or holy for which 
a life could be sacrificed than 
“one nation indivisible.” And like 
many other Civil War generals, he 
may have had postwar political 
ambitions. 

For whatever combination of 
reasons, his personal courage to 


lead and not follow his men into 


battle, earned for him the respect 
and admiration of his men, and 
the fullest acclaim of his fellow 
Cincinnatians. He was truly a 
hero—and a gentleman general. 
And perhaps Cincinnati needed 
and wanted a hero. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 
by William Haines Lytle 
(1826-1863) 

Lam Dying, Egypt, dying, 
Ebbs the crimson life-tide fast, 
And the dark Plutonian shadows 
Gather on the evening blast; 

Let thine arms, O Queen, enfold me, 
Hush thy sobs and bow thine ear; 
Listen to the great heart-secrets, 
Thou, and thou alone, must hear. 


Though my scarr’d and veteran legions 
Bear their eagles high no more, 
And my wreck‘d and scatter'd galleys 
Strew dark Actuim’s fatal shore, 
Though no glittering guards surround 
me, 

Prompt to do their master’s will, 

I must perish like a Roman, 

Die the great Triumvir still. 


Let not caesar’s servile minions 
Mock the lion thus laid low; 
“Twas no foeman’s arm that fell’d him, 
“Twas his own that struck the blow; 
‘His who, pillowd on thy bosom, 
Turn aside from glory’s ray, 

His who, drunk with thy caresses, 
Madly threw a world away. 


Should the base plebeian rabble 
Dare assaill my name at Rome, 
Where my noble spouse, Octavia, 
Weeps within her widow'd home, 


Seek her; say the gods bear witness - 
Altars, augurs, circling wings ~ 
That her blood, with mine commingled, 

Yet shall mount the throne of kings. 


As for thee, star-eyed Egyptian, 


Glorious sorceress of the Nile, 


Light the path to stygian horrors 
with the splendors of thy smile. 
Give the Caesat crowns and arches, 
Let his brow the laurel twine; 

I can scorn the senate’s triumphs, 
Triumphing in love like thine. 


Iam dying, Egypt, dying; 
Hark! The insulting foeman’s cry. 
They are coming! Quick, my falchion, 
Let me front amid the battle 
Shall my heart exulting swell; 
Cleopatra, Rome, farewell! 
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“My approaches 
are suspended 
on account 

of the 
sharpshooters 
on Fort Wagner. 


Can you keep 
down that fire?” 
Major General 
Quincy Gillmore 
to Admiral 
Dahlgren. ! 


SHARPSHOOTERS 


By Gary Yee 


The distinctive dull thud of a bullet hitting a man 
followed by the cry,“Sharpshooters!” could strike fear 
into hardened veterans, who would scramble for cover. 
But who exactly were the Civil War sharpshooters and 
what were their achievements? 

In reading Civil War soldiers’ accounts that 
mention sharpshooters, one can easily overlook the 
fact that dictionaries were not carried, and the terms 
“sharp shoot, “sharp shooters,’ and “sharp shooting” 
were used loosely by men and officers alike. For 
instance, Confederate General Daniel McRae armed 
some artillerists with muskets and used them as 
“sharpshooters” to prevent a Union battery from 
deploying, and Union Colonel William Jennings 
dispatched his hundred-strong “sharpshooters” as a 
reconnaissance force—yet their sole qualification 
was that they had fired their rifles in practice.’ 

For practical purposes, four skill- 
levels of sharpshooters may be identified. 
The lowest is the common soldier such as 
those mentioned above, who engages in 
sharpshooting. He may only be armed 
with a smoothbore musket and may have 
but little idea of how to aim his weapon. 
The next class is the same individual 
who, given practice, has developed some 
degree of marksmanship. He is typically 
the soldier who is engaged in positional 
warfare who through practice becomes 
proficient and knows the hold to hit his mark. 


Vv Winslow 
Homer 
(1836-1910) 


Next is the designated sharpshooter who, in the Union 
army, fired a qualifying score and was admitted into a 
sharpshooting unit, or a late-war Army of Northern 
Virginia sharpshooter adept at drill and marksmanship. 
Finally, we have the first-class sharpshooter, whose 
exceptional skills are recognized by his being allowed to 
carry a special rifle. It should also be remembered that 
not all marksmen who were capable of sharpshooting 
enlisted into a sharpshooter unit, but instead may 

have elected to enlist in a unit composed of neighbors, 
friends, schoolmates, and relatives. 

It would be inaccurate to think that most 
sharpshooters were like the telescope-rifle-equipped 
sharpshooter sitting in a tree, as depicted by Winslow 
Homer in his famous painting that was later made into 
an engraving. Certainly there were some such, but 
they were few and far between. The vast majority were 
simply light infantrymen who were expert skirmishers, 

though at times they were called upon for more 
demanding tasks. 

Sharpshooters performed several functions 

on the battlefield, foremost of which was 
removing enemy leadership. As Col. William 
Fox complained, “The loss of officers killed or 
wounded, in proportion to their number, was 
in excess of that of their men.... This greater loss 
among officers did not occur because they were so 
much braver than the men in the ranks, but because 
the duties of their position while under fire involved 
greater personal exposure.” Stonewall Jackson certainly 
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“Dominating the terrain was another 
important task.” 


encouraged his men to shoot enemy officers, and at However, Wooten was not involved in the most 
Perryville the deaths of Generals James S. Jackson and spectacular raid, which was conducted on Oct. 30, 1864, 
William R. Terrill, and Colonel George Webster, all either by Brigadier General Joseph Finegan’s brigade 
of whom had assured their men that the probability of Floridians or Brigadier General William Wallace's 
of being killed in battle was low, caused their men to brigade of South Carolinians. Netting 246 prisoners 
break.* from the Sixty-Ninth New York and One Hundred and 
Dominating the terrain was another important Eleventh New York Infantry, it was an embarrassment 
task that befell the sharpshooter. As expert skirmishers, to II Corps, First Division commander Major General 
they seized ground both to allow their own forces to Nelson Miles, whose picket line had been swept up. 
maneuver to a position of advantage and to deny that Miles attributed the loss to draftees who had deserted 
terrain to the enemy. When a force was advancing, with information the previous day. ° 
sharpshooters frequently served as screeners who Almost unspoken is the psychological role played 


would wrest key terrain from the enemy. They 
could also serve as flankers to prevent a marching 
column from being surprised, and during a 
withdrawal act as a rearguard facilitating an 
orderly retreat. 

Another key role performed by the Civil 
War sharpshooter was suppressing artillery. 
Before breech-loading, rifled artillery 
replaced the smoothbore, the rifle-musket- 
armed infantryman briefly enjoyed parity 
with field artillery, Hitting a person at 500 
yards was feasible with any Civil War rifle, 
and with the British Enfield a good marksman 
could hit his target at 1,000 yards. Artillerymen 
who once enjoyed immunity to musketry were 
now vulnerable to rifle fire, and by shooting down danger is incurred in heroic actions, the success 
artillerymen the sharpshooter could silence a gun. of which must be rendered almost impossible, 
This was first illustrated in the Civil War at the Siege of while the individual conceives himself the particular 
Yorktown, where Berdan’s sharphooters silenced Major object of perhaps numerous riflemen. Destroy the 


by the sharpshooter. Little was taught then about 
using fear to cripple an enemy. Using the 
nomme de plume “Corporal of Riflemen,’ 
British Ninety-fifth Rifle Brigade’s Captain 
Henry Beaufoy’s wrote, “It has been readily 
confessed to the writer by old soldiers, that 
when they understood they were opposed 
by riflemen, they felt a degree of terror 
never inspired by general action, for the 
idea was that a rifleman always singled 
out an individual, who was almost certain 
of being killed or wounded; and this 
individual every man with ordinary self- 
love expected to be himself. How much more 
must this influence operate, where individual 


General John B. Magruder’s defending artillery. Grant’s ae mind, and the bodily strength will avail but little in that 
men did the same to Confederate artillery at Vicksburg. (1824-1893) Courage required in the field of battle.” Later in 1869 
Since guns were horse drawn, killing off the horses French Colonel Ardant du Picq's Battle Studies stressed 
immobilized a gun and rendered it vulnerable to capture. that the victor is not necessarily the one who kills the 
Sharpshooters could be so annoying that artillery could most men, but the one who knows how to overcome 
be drawn into a duel, distracting them from their primary the other’s morale. Du Picq argued that discipline 
task of supporting or repelling an attack. Perhaps the only goes so far to suppress a man’s instinct of self- 
best known incident involved Confederate Major General preservation. For this reason, sharpshooters are needed 
Patrick Cleburne’s sharpshooters, who drove off a battery to counter the opponent’s sharpshooters. A unit that 
at 1,000 yards distance. * can cope with a threat survives much better than a 

In the Confederate Army of Northern Virginia, unit that finds itself defenseless and grows increasingly 
sharpshooters also served as trench raiders who demoralized. Sharpshooter duels became common in 
grabbed prisoners and brought them back for the Civil War. Union Surgeon Daniel Holt remembered 
interrogation. Eighteenth North Carolina’s Major one clearly: “When we first came here no sentinel was 
Thomas J. Wooten of Brigadier General James H. Lane’s safe upon his post because of a beastly, murderous 
brigade was famous for his ability to nab prisoners. practice of shooting at men on duty. With our boys we 
Under the cover of darkness, Wooten’s men would move sent a regiment of sharp shooters with telescopic guns, 
past their own picket and creep up on the enemy. They capable of killing a man at half a mile.... Only three 
would then rush in and sweep up the flanks, grabbing days elapsed before a party, under protection of a flag 
as many of the Union pickets as they could surprise. of truce, came into camp and requested that no more 
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firing should be kept up while men were doing duty on 
picket! We taught them a wholesome lesson....”® 

How were men selected for sharpshooting service? 
In the Union Army one had to place all ten shots within 
ten inches of the bulls-eye of a target at 200 yards 
distance. Men who served in Berdan’s Sharp Shooters, 
First Michigan Sharp Shooters, First Battalion New 
York Sharp Shooters and First Battalion Maine Sharp 
Shooters and both companies of Andrew’s Sharp 
Shooters all satisfied this requirement. There were other, 
smaller company-sized units too, but even so there 
were never enough sharpshooters to meet changing 
tactical demands. Subsequently, several ad-hoc units 
were assembled in the field, but their men neither fired 
qualifying scores nor received official recognition. 
Rather, the men were detached temporarily to the 
duty but were still carried on their parent unit’s muster 
roll. Such units include the battalions raised by the 
First Brigade, Second Division, XX Army Corps; First 
Division, XVIII (later XXIV) Corps; and brevet Major 
General Frank Wheaton’s First Division, VI Corps 
as well as Union Forces on Morris Island during the 
Siege of Battery Wagner. Standards of marksmanship 
varied widely in these ad hoc units. On Morris Island, 
South Carolina, the provisional unit under Third New 
Hampshire's Captain Richard Ela was raised with men 
who were selected after they had fired qualification 
scores. In Wheaton’s First Division, however, mere 
possession of a telescope rifle could get one admitted 
into the sharpshooter unit.” 

The Confederate practice for raising sharpshooters 
was even less consistent. When Confederate Adjutant 
General Samuel Cooper issued the order to raise 
battalions, he did not specify the selection criteria. 
That was left to the discretion of the officers, who 
responded with mixed results. Recall that the infantry 
company had in its origins community roots. Since 


4 Confederate 
Adjutant 
General 
Samuel 
Cooper (1798- 
1876) did not 
specify selection 
criteria for 
sharpshooters— 
leading to 
tremendous 
disparities in 
skillamong the 
units raised. 


Y Part of the 
cover ofan 1861 
issue of Harper's 
Weekly devoted 
to Berdan'’s 
Sharpshooters. 


sharpshooting was seen as just another onerous task 
that any infantryman could perform, men did not 
understand its significance and were loath to part with 
their friends, family, co-workers, schoolmates and 
neighbors and enter into a unit composed of strangers. 
Confronted with a lack of guidance, Confederate 
officers resorted to five different methods to choose men 
as sharpshooters. First was the simple re-designating 
of a unit as sharpshooters. While this preserved unit 
integrity and morale, it did not yield optimal results 

as not all men were expert shots. The second method 
was the conscription of men of unknown quality. New 
draftees, whether they had firearms experience or not, 
were simply assigned to a sharpshooting unit. Third 
was to call for volunteers. Fourth was to hire substitutes 
(unfeasible by December 1863, when substitutes were 
no longer accepted in the Confederate army) so as to 
prevent the breaking up of a unit. The fifth and best 
method involved the screening of volunteers. Known 
marksmanship, ability to drill, and demonstrated 
bravery were characteristics sought from candidates. 

Because of the various techniques employed to 
raise sharpshooter battalions, the units varied in quality 
and marksmanship skills. The most glaring anomalies are 
found in the First and Second Battalion South Carolina 
Sharp Shooters which were both raised by Lieutenant 
General John C. Pemberton. Easily the most ludicrous 
hired substitute in the First Battalion South Carolina 
Sharp Shooters was Private George Graham. At sixty or 
seventy years of age (depending on whether you want to 
believe Graham or his muster card), Graham was more 
suited to be a hospital attendant than a sharpshooter. 
Graham deserted but was turned in by his own family. He 
was sentenced to hard labor, after which he returned to 
his battalion. Subsequently after it was merged with the 
Charleston Battalion to become the Twenty-seventh South 
Carolina Infantry Regiment, Graham deserted again and 
disappeared from history. In the Second Battalion South 
Carolina Sharp Shooters, Pvt. Peter Evans was discharged 
by the battalion surgeon for “confirmed imbecility:”* 
Numerous men on long term sick leave, or who were 
simply disliked by their messmates, were transferred into 
both battalions. Clearly men assigned to a Confederate 
sharpshooter battalion in 1862 could vary greatly in their 
level of skill. 

However, there existed excellent examples of 
personnel selection in other departments. In the Army 
of Tennessee, Major General Patrick Cleburne used 
a British musketry manual to train his division in 
marksmanship. After acquiring some Whitworths = | 


Kerr rifles, he equipped a small company of his most 
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“Why was the Army of Northern Virginia tardy 
in raising sharpshooter battalions?” 


qualified marksmen with these weapons that could hit was no opportunity to do so, and Lee marched north 
beyond 1,000 yards. In the Army of Northern Virginia, to crush Major General John Pope at Second Manassas. 


Maj. Eugene Blackford, Fifth Virginia, assembled the 
best marksmen he could find into a sharpshooter 
company. This became the nucleus of a battalion-size 
formation Blackford commanded in 1863. A short time 
later, Brigadier General William T. Wofford went one 
step further and raised a five-company-strong battalion, 
and helped it attain permanent status as the Third 
Battalion, Georgia Sharp Shooters.” 

One might ask why was the Army of Northern 
Virginia tardy in raising sharpshooter battalions? The 
Adjutant General’s order was issued on May 3, 1862 
and we know that the order was received, because 
Gen. Thomas J.“Stonewall” Jackson helped to create 
the First North Carolina Battalion Sharp Shooters 
shortly thereafter. By 1863, there were only two other 
permanent battalions (Third Georgia and Thirtieth 
Virginia) along with several ad-hoc battalions in that 
army. By contrast the Army of Tennessee quickly 
had several battalions including the Twenty-Fourth 
Tennessee, Ninth Mississippi, Fourteenth Louisiana, 
Seventeenth Alabama, Fifteenth Mississippi, and First, 
Second and Fourth Georgia Battalion Sharp Shooters. 
The explanation is simple. When the order was 
issued, Union Major General George B. McClellan was 


threatening Richmond from the Yorktown Peninsula. ¥ Confederate 
The Confederate commanding general, Lieutenant sharpshooters 
General Joseph Johnston, was too preoccupied with in Battery 
fending off McClellan to worry about creating new (Fort) Wagner 
formations. Injured at Seven Pines, Johnston was were able 
replaced by Lieutenant General Robert E. Lee who to delay its 
was also too busy to reorganize his army. Even after capture by 
McClellan was repelled in the Seven Days battles,there Union forces. 


° 
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Going on the offensive, Lee invaded Maryland and 
fought a terrific battle at Sharpsburg. After these 
exhausting campaigns, the Confederate Army of 
Northern Virginia was depleted and it was difficult 
to spare men to raise new units. Other battles were 
foreseeable in the near future. With a winning army that 
seemed invincible, Richmond was too elated to care— 
why tamper with success? It wasn't until the setback at 
Gettysburg and Kelly’s Ford, where over two thousand 
Confederates were captured, that Lee decided to raise 
sharpshooter battalions. '° 

The unasked question no one has answered is what 
effect did sharpshooters or sharpshooting have on the 
war? According to Union artilleryman Private Frank 
Wilkeson, the answer was ‘none, and he condemningly 
wrote, “The picket-firing and sharpshooting at North 
Anna was exceeding severe and murderous. We were 
greatly annoyed by it; and, as a campaign cannot be 
decided by killing a few hundred enlisted men—killing 
them most unfairly and when they were of necessity 
exposed—[it] did seem as though the sharpshooting 
pests should have been suppressed.... Put the 
sharpshooters in the battle-line, and they were no 
better, no more effective, than the infantry of the line, 
and they were not half as decent.” Pvt. Wilkeson was 
wrong and there were several battles whose outcomes 
were influenced by sharpshooters. The first was 
Sharpsburg where the Confederates were able to defend 
the Rohrbach bridge for several hours against Major 
General Ambrose Burnside. Burnside did capture it, but 
the delay allowed A. P. Hill’s Light Division to march up 
from Harper's Ferry in time to slam into Burnside’s flank 
and prevent him from rolling up Lee’s right. Another 
battle whose outcome was affected was Fredericksburg 
where a handful of sharpshooters delayed Burnside’s 
engineers from bridging the Rappahannock River. 
This delay allowed Jackson's Corps to march up and 
secure Lee’s right. Sharpshooting didn’t win either 
battle for the Confederates and Sharpsburg was clearly 
a defeat, but it made the outcomes possible. In the 
former it prevented total defeat and in the latter it made 


victory possible. '' At Morris Island in South Carolina, 


Confederate sharpshooters delayed the capture of 


_ Battery Wagner. Often times they were the only 


Confederates who fired back at the Union forces. While 
they could not prevent Wagner's fall and Morris Island’s 


__ loss, they gave the Confederates time to strengthen the 


defenses around Charleston Harbor. 
Sniping enthusiasts like to point out the 


death of “Uncle” John Sedgwick at 
Spotsylvania Court House as an example 

of sharpshooting. What most neglect 

to discuss is its impact. For one thing, 

the VI Corps didn’t run away in panic 

after Sedgwick was killed. It fought on 
tenaciously. Replacing Sedgwick was First 
Division commander Major General Horatio 
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What’s Been 
about Lincoln’s 


Forgotten Ally? 


In the introduction to Lincoln’s Forgotten 
Ally, my new biography of Abraham Lincoln’s 
judge advocate general, Joseph Holt, I boldly 
express my conviction that there is “no 
member of Abraham Lincoln’s administration 
or the postwar federal government—indeed, 
no Civil War-era political figure—who has 
been more unjustly neglected by historians, 
more misrepresented by Americans’ collective 
historical ‘memory, and, in the end, more 
completely forgotten, than Joseph Holt.” Born 
in 1807 in tiny Stephensport, Kentucky, on 

the Ohio River, Joseph Holt, I write, “spent 

his earliest years as the quiet, deeply reserved, 
but extremely bright and bookish second son 
of a slaveholding lawyer/farmer and his wife.” 
By the time he retired, however, Holt could 
look back on a professional life that included 
three decades as a highly accomplished, 

widely and deeply respected lawyer, orator, 

and Democratic Party activist in Kentucky 

and Mississippi, as well as eighteen years of 
dedicated and important service in Washington, 
D. C., in conjunction with four consecutive 
presidential administrations. Twelve of those 
eighteen years he had spent as the army’s judge 
advocate general, first under Abraham Lincoln, 
then under Andrew Johnson, and then Ulysses 
S. Grant. It is from this particular federal 
government position that Holt retired in 1875, 
at the age of sixty-eight. He then spent almost 
twenty more years in the nation’s capital, living 
in the elegant New Jersey Avenue home near 
the Capitol that he had purchased when he 
first moved to Washington in 1857 to become 
President James Buchanan’s commissioner of 
patents. Lincoln’s Forgotten Ally is, in essence, a 


study of the long and remarkable journey Joseph 
Holt made from Stephensport to Washington 
and back again many years later. For in 1894, 
Holt—who died at the age of 87—-was buried 

in a small plot next to his family’s home in 
Kentucky. His grave, with its magnificent marble 


| headstone topped by a splendid carved eagle, 


is still there, as is the shell of the magnificent 
mansion his family once occupied.’ 
In my experience, scholars and others today 


who do recognize the name “Joseph Holt” 


| advocate general and chief of the Bureau of 


associate him virtually entirely with the bitter 
aftermath of the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln, a connection that Robert Redford’s 
deeply troubling April 2011 feature film, “The 
Conspirator,” has made even more indelible. 
In “The Conspirator,” actor Danny Huston’s 
Holt appears, unmistakably, as a vengeful 
federal government operative who shamelessly, 
and successfully, schemes with Secretary of 
War Edwin Stanton (played by Kevin Kline) 
to engineer the conviction of all eight of the 
individuals who were arrested in connection 
with John Wilkes Booth’s plot—regardless of the 
supposedly weak evidence against some of them, 
the purportedly questionable constitutionality 
of the court itself, and the judges’ own request 
for clemency in the case of the one female 
defendant. 

It is certainly true that in April 1865 Joseph 
Holt was serving as Abraham Lincoln’s judge 


Military Justice. And in the wake of Lincoln’s 
murder Secretary Stanton handed over to 
him the responsibility of investigating the 
assassination and arresting, trying, and 
punishing those who were implicated in 
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Forgotten 
a 


A Joseph Holt (1807- 
1894) 


Vv President James 
Buchanan Jr. (1791- 
1868). Quite possibly 

by the time Buchanan 
took office, after decades 
of strife between slave 
and free states, war 
between the sections was 
inevitable. If anything, 
Buchanan's tenure in 

the White House, and 
especially his support 

of the pro-slavery forces 
in Kansas, hastened the 
drift toward secession 
and war. 


it. It is also true that much—and perhaps 
most—of what has been written in the last 
century and a half about Holt’s investigation 
and his management of the subsequent trial 

of the conspirators has depicted him in much 
the same manner as “The Conspirator” does: 

as a corrupt and vicious federal government 
prosecutor driven solely by the spirit of revenge 
against the South to punish any and all of the 
people who collaborated with Booth, as well as 
any others that he and the heartless secretary of 
war personally (but perhaps wrongly) believed 
might have been involved in Booth’s conspiracy. 
The numerous individuals Holt supposedly 
targeted in this way included, of course, Mary 
Surratt (played in Redford’s film by Robin 
Wright), a poor Maryland-born widow whose 
only offense, this sort of depiction insists, was 
to be the loving and pious (Catholic) mother 
of one of the misguided conspirators, John 
Surratt, and the owner of a Washington, D. C., 
boardinghouse not far from Ford’s Theater 
where her son, Booth, and some of the others 
who ultimately came to trial had gathered to lay 
their ruthless plans. Holt’s long list of targets 
also included many upon whom he never did 
get to exact the full measure of his revenge, 
hardly the least among them being the president 
of the vanquished Confederacy, Jefferson 

Davis. As hard as he tried—even, allegedly, 

to the extent of knowingly bribing a series 

of corrupt witnesses and actively suborning 
perjury—Holt never could prove that Davis was 
guilty. Ironically, this fact has been deployed 

as evidence to support the image of Davis as 
some sort of victim of Yankee (and specifically 
Radical Republican) cruelty and malice (though 
Holt was a Southerner and life-long Democrat), 
rather than as the deposed leader of a bloody 
but failed attack on the nation’s life. This is the 
slice of Holt’s eighty-seven-year-long life that 
people “remember” when they remember him 


at all, and this is generally how they “remember” | 


him.’ 

Certainly a key aspect of what I have tried to 
do in Lincoln’s Forgotten Ally is to challenge this 
most common way of “remembering” Joseph 
Holt’s involvement in the investigation and 
trial of the Lincoln assassination conspirators. 

I should note, however, that at the same time 
I have consistently tried in the book to remain 
scrupulously true to the evidence in the 


Holt was a Southerner and a life-long Democrat. 


itself a bond helping to hold the nation 
os 


historical record—which is abundant—not 
least in terms of the distressing blunders Holt 
genuinely did make, including placing seemingly 
blind trust in a number of unequivocally 
corrupt witnesses in order to lay the foundation 
for his “grand conspiracy” case against Davis. 
Still, my reading of that evidence leads me to 
argue, with some heat, that the record of Holt’s 
performance as judge advocate general in the 
aftermath of Abraham Lincoln’s assassination 

is by no means a record of blunders only, or 


| even predominantly. There was much—much 


more, indeed—that Holt did following Lincoln’s 
murder that was right, and certainly entirely 
defensible. Recognizing this, however, requires 
one to try and step back in time in order to 
grasp the mindset of this man who had just 
struggled tirelessly at the nation’s helm—as 

he had—through the secession winter and 
then four years of incredibly bloody warfare, 
forsaking family, friends, and community 

of origin in order to defend the president, 

the Union, and the Constitution, to hold the 
United States of America together in the face 
of the Confederacy’s treacherous, unrepentant 
rebellion.’ 

In Lincoln’s Forgotten Ally I have tried to 
clarify the record and correct the predominant 
“historical memory” of Joseph Holt’s actions in 
connection with the investigation and the trials 
that followed the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln. In addition, I have tried to tell the 
much larger, more complex story of Holt’s entire 
life and work, particularly his impressive work 
on the nation’s behalf throughout his decades in 
Washington, so much of which has been entirely 
forgotten. Even among enthusiastic students 
of the Civil War, for example, there are many 
who do not seem to remember (or know) that 
years before he became Lincoln’s judge advocate 
general, Joseph Holt served as President James 
Buchanan’s commissioner of patents, in which 
post he played a significant role protecting 
the intellectual property of the nation and 
of important individual inventors, Charles 
Goodyear among them. Then, beginning in 
early 1859, Holt became Buchanan’s postmaster 
general, a job that required him to grapple with 
numerous vexing and potentially explosive 
questions associated with maintaining a 
crucial national system of communication— 


A Robert Redford’s 
movie, “The Conspirator,” 
is an ahistorical travesty 
that reinforces the image 
of Holt as vengeful and 
unscrupulous. 


¥v Edwin M. Stanton 
(1814-1869), Lincoln's 
indefatigable Secretary 
of War. 
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A John B. Floyd (1806- 
1863), a former governor 
of Virginia, resigned as 
Buchanan's Secretary of 
War amid accusations of 
financial corruption and 
deliberately using his 
office to strengthen the 
hand of the secessionists, 
though no clear-cut 
evidence of his doing 
either of these things 

has ever surfaced. Floyd 
went on to become an 
inglorious Confederate 
general, responsible 

for the first major 
Confederate setback at 
Fort Donelson, before 
succumbing to ill-health 
the following year. 


& Abraham Lincoln's first | — 


inaugural. 


“It was Holt who was ultimately responsible for 


President-elect Abraham Lincoln’s safe arrival...” 


together—in the face of increasing, and 
increasingly virulent, sectional sentiment.’ 
Far more significant, in the final months 
of President Buchanan’s administration it 
was Holt who served as the floundering 
president’s last secretary of war, having 
accepted an emergency appointment 
to that position when the secessionist 
Virginian, John B. Floyd, became the 
third member of the crumbling cabinet 
to resign in the wake of Abraham 
Lincoln’s election and the subsequent secession 
of South Carolina. As secretary of war between 


| December 31, 1860, and March 6, 1861, Holt— 


whose devout, uncompromising unionism, 

it is clear, outweighed his commitment to his 
slaveholding heritage—strove courageously 

to hold the collapsing nation and the federal 
government together. As secretary of war during 
the secession winter Holt was called upon in 

a multitude of ways to respond, as quickly, 
sternly, and effectively as he could, to the steady 
secession of six additional states besides South 
Carolina, the withdrawal of their representatives 
and senators from Washington, the handing over 
to the rebels—sometimes by men still wearing 
the uniform of the U. S. army—of federal 
properties located within the seceded states, and 
the exodus of hundreds of soldiers and U. S. 
army officers to the South, in contravention of 
their sworn oaths to defend the nation and its 
constitution.” 

It was Secretary of War Joseph Holt, too, 
who oversaw the sending of the first relief ship 
to Major Robert Anderson’s aid at Fort Sumter: 
the Star of the West, in early January 1861, 
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= see 
which was forced to return north when it was 
fired on by South Carolina batteries already 
stationed on Morris Island in Charleston 
Harbor. It was Holt who oversaw the buildup 
of defensive capabilities in the nation’s capital 
during the early months of 1861 in order to 
forestall a much-feared Confederate invasion. 
And it was Holt who was ultimately responsible 
for President-elect Abraham Lincoln’s safe 
arrival in the city, and his successful and 
uneventful inauguration on March 4. As the 
New York Herald declared on March 6, 1861, 
| it was thanks in large part to Joseph Holt that 
| “a new administration is born. Brutus did 
| not appear, and Abraham Lincoln lives in the 
White House.” The New York Times agreed. 
| “To the bold patriotism of Mr. Holt,” one 
| Times article insisted, “is the country indebted 
for the avoidance of the first bloody scene in 
the drama of the Secession rebellion—the 
"assassination, or expulsion of President Lincoln 
from Washington, and the inauguration of a 
Southern military dictator in his place.” Indeed, | 
only after Lincoln had safely taken up residence | 
in the Executive Mansion and appointed a new 
secretary of war, Simon Cameron, did Holt 
resign his official post in the War Department.” 

This period of Holt’s service to the nation | 
has been largely lost to our historical memory. | 
So has the fact that even after he handed the 
leadership of the War Department over to 
Secretary Cameron, the faithful Holt remained 
on duty in an unofficial capacity, prepared to 
assist Lincoln and his fledgling administration 
in any way he could to defend the Union both 
men so dearly cherished. And this brings us to 
another important aspect of Holt’s contribution 
to the nation’s welfare that is rarely remembered: 
| namely, that for much of the war’s first year, 
Holt served, ex-officio, as Lincoln’s chief adviser 
and point man on the situation in Kentucky, 
their shared state of birth, which was Jefferson 
Davis’s birth state, too. Indeed, throughout the 
spring, summer, and fall of 1861 Holt played 
a central role—perhaps the central role—in 
the federal government's efforts to keep the 
border state of Kentucky in the Union, despite 
the strong secessionist sentiment of many key 
individuals there, including the governor, Beriah 
Magoffin. 

“Kentucky gone,” Lincoln so famously wrote 
to Orville H. Browning as he considered the 


nation’s vulnerability on the border between 
slavery and freedom, “we cannot hold Missouri, 
nor, as I think Maryland. These all against us, 
and the job on our hands is too large for us. We 
would as well consent to separation at once, 
including the surrender of this capital.” Holt 
agreed wholeheartedly with Lincoln. As a result, 
he devoted enormous energy to preserving 
Kentucky’s loyalty, traveling to the state to give 
a series of energetic and inspiring speeches on 
behalf of the Union and arguing vehemently 

| with any and all who suggested that Kentucky 

| might do better to maintain an attitude of 
“neutrality” on the sectional dispute. To Holt, 
“neutrality” on the question of disunion was 
tantamount to “being neutral in a contest 
between an officer of justice and an incendiary 
arrested in the attempt to fire the dwelling” over 
a man’s head. Holt’s speeches in Kentucky and 
elsewhere rang with similar rhetoric, as did a 
pamphlet he published in collaboration with 
one of Lincoln’s closest friends, Joshua Speed, 
of which tens of thousands of copies were 
disseminated throughout the state and across 
the nation that summer. 

At the same time, on an eminently practical 
level and with Lincoln’s quiet blessing, Holt and 
his pro-Union allies in the state also secretly 
saw to it that the loyal forces in Kentucky 
were armed with the rifles, bayonets, and 
ammunition necessary to defend their borders 
from Confederate incursions and, when it 
became necessary, to add their strength to the 
Union’s effort to suppress the rebellion. In the 
end, of course, Kentucky did not secede, though 
slaveholders across the state energetically 
resisted the shift in the United States’ war aims 
when, in late 1862, those war aims came to 
include emancipation as well as preservation of 
the Union. Indeed, some recent historians have 
| argued that Kentucky can best be described 
| asa Union state during the war but a “post- 
Confederate” state after Appomattox. There is 
considerable truth in this: Kentucky did not, 
it bears noting, ratify the 13" Amendment to 
the United States Constitution, ending slavery, 
until 1976, Perhaps this helps to explain why, 
even in his home state of Kentucky, Holt’s 
accomplishments on behalf of the Union are 
not more widely known or celebrated.’ 

These are just some examples of Holt’s work 
on behalf of the nation during the Civil War 


Holt had both life-long friends and venomous enemies. 


period that have been largely obscured and that 
Lincoln’s Forgotten Ally seeks to restore to our 
historical memory. But my study of Holt has 
other goals as well. For something else that I 
have tried to do is simply be a good biographer 
of this important Civil War-era figure’s long, 
full, but severely under-studied life. In this 
effort, I have taken vigorously to task the typical 
representation of Holt as a two-dimensional 
caricature, Revenge Incarnate. In its place I have 
tried to offer a much fuller portrait of him as 
the profoundly complex human being he truly 
_ was. Some readers of Lincoln’s Forgotten Ally 
_ may reach the conclusion that they do not like 
Joseph Holt very much by the time they finish 
the book. But I believe that even these readers 
will have to admit that Holt’s long life offered 
the same complicated and often thorny mix of 
opportunities for laughter, anxiety, frustration, 
weariness, self-recrimination, anger, celebration, 
grief, and love, as all of ours do. 

Over the course of his amazingly rich, 
and in some ways tragic, 87-year-long life, 
Holt loved many times, married and was 
widowed twice—both times to women (Mary 
Harrison and Margaret Wickliffe) to whom 
he was devoted, but with whom he struggled 
mightily to negotiate the challenges of human 
intimacy. He had no children of his own, but 
he surely wished he had: children loved him, 
and many friends, relatives, and strangers alike 
named their children after him. Holt also had 
a number of unwaveringly faithful lifelong 
friends, including former- postmaster general 
Horatio King; the Reverend Howard Crosby, 
| the prominent Presbyterian minister and 
theologian who also became chancellor of the 
City University of New York; and Dr. T. S. Bell, 
a longtime professor of the theory and practice 
of medicine at the University of Louisville. 
Holt also had a number of truly venomous 
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| bein accordance with the 


A Jacob Thompson 
(1810-1885), lawyer 
and politician, became 
secretary of the interior 
in James Buchanan's 
cabinet in 1857.He 
resigned in January 

1861 and joined the 
secessionists. Horace 
Greeley’s New York Daily 
Tribune denounced 

him as a “traitor,” 
remarking “Undertaking 
to overthrow the 
government of which you 
are a sworn minister may 


ideas of cotton-growing 
chivalry, but to common 
men cannot be made to 
appear creditable.” After 
serving as. a military aide, 
Thompson was sent by 
Jefferson Davis to head 
a secret group in Canada 
tasked with effecting the 
release of Confederate 
POWs and generally 
making mischief in the 
North. 


Vv Star of the West 


» James Buchanan and his cabinet (c. 1859). 
Left to right: Jacob Thompson, Lewis Cass, John 
B. Floyd, James Buchanan, Howell Cobb, Isaac 
Tourcey, Joseph Holt, Jeremiah S. Black. 


A Andrew Johnson 
(1808-1875), 
seventeenth President of 
the United States, was a 
bitter enemy of Joseph 
Holt. 


¥ Camp Dick Robinson, 
established in August 
1861, was an assembly 
point and training center 
for loyalists from both 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 


enemies, notably Jacob Thompson, with whom 
Holt had served in Buchanan’s administration 
until Thompson resigned to support the 
Confederacy, and with whom he subsequently 
feuded for years; and Andrew Johnson, Lincoln’s 
successor to the presidency. Holt also had five 
siblings—four brothers and one sister—the 
nearest and dearest of whom—his kind, eldest 
brother, Richard—died when Holt was in his 
twenties. His little sister, Elizabeth, died during 
the war. His three surviving younger brothers— 
James, Thomas, and Robert—all became and 
remained staunch Confederates and proponents 
of slavery throughout the war and, indeed, 
beyond Appomattox, as did the vast majority of 
his kin. In this light, it must be acknowledged 
that Holt’s decision to stand by the Union, and 
stand by Lincoln, was a supremely costly one for 


| him personally. It meant that he had to accept 


alienation, in many cases permanent alienation, 
from most of the people who had meant the 
most to him, and whom he had loved the most, 
for the first half-century of his life. This, it seems 
certain, is a price that few of us are willing to 
pay for any cause. The personal side of Holt’s 
life story is fascinating and painful in its own 
right, and I have tried my best to offer a window 
into it. 

Finally, I have tried to shed light on one 
of the most interesting aspects of Holt’s long, 
complicated, and poignant life story, a feature of 
his personal and professional development that 
deserves a great deal more attention than even I 
have been able to devote to it at this point. What 
I refer to here is Holt’s stunning transformation 
from a being a Kentucky slaveholder and 
a passionate supporter of the pro-slavery 
Jacksonian Democratic party in the first half 
of his life, to being an adamant supporter 


= ae 


of emancipation and black Americans’ civil 
_ and political rights in the second half. Holt’s 
evolution on this score cannot by any means 
be interpreted as a foregone conclusion, as the 
inexorable result of the responsibility he had, 
as President Lincoln’s judge advocate general, 
for endorsing his boss’s wartime policies. 
No, indeed. It is no secret that the history of 
the post-Civil War period is littered with the 
stories of individuals who supported both the 
Union and emancipation during the war, who 
then abandoned their concern for the former 
slaves in the war's aftermath. In contrast, 
Holt’s determined support of emancipation 
and blacks’ rights was an enduring result of 
his sharp realization that slavery was a corrupt 
and vile institution, which in turn grew into 
a realization that black people, slave and free, 
had the same natural rights as white people 
and that those rights needed to be protected. In 
the second half of his life, then, Holt fearlessly 
expressed these sentiments despite the dismay 
| they inevitably provoked among many of 
friends and most of his kin. “Your faith in the 
African race is complete,” wrote one woman 
friend with disdain. “I think it will bring you but 
little happiness in this world.” How the erstwhile 
slaveholder from Stephensport, Kentucky, 
ultimately became, and remained, one of the 
most ardently pro-black-rights residents of the 
nation’s capital is a story that deserves to be 
told.* 

Indeed, some of the most profoundly 
| moving documents I encountered while doing 
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the research for Lincoln’s Forgotten Ally 
were those I found containing Holt’s 
legal opinions in connection with the 
cases that crossed his desk at the Bureau 
of Military Justice involving black 
defendants. In the brutal years of—and 
following—the nation’s dramatic and 
bloody struggle for survival, many of 
these black defendants were charged 
with violence—even murder— 
following long periods of unrelenting 
abuse by white men who considered 
themselves justified, on the basis of 
their whiteness, to treat black men (and 
women) however they saw fit. In none 
of these cases, it is clear, did Holt agree 
with the white men’s justifications for 
their abuse of these black men and 
women. Quite the contrary: in every 
case he wrote vigorously on behalf 


| of the black defendants, discussing at 


length and with great eloquence the 
horrific system of racial injustice that 
blacks in America had been compelled 
to endure for centuries. And while 

he did not celebrate or commend the 
individual black defendants’ violent 
responses to the hideous abuses they 
had suffered at the hands of white 
men, Holt focused on the corrupt and 
inhumane context out of which those 
responses had arisen.” 

Moreover, Holt’s deep commitment 
to black people's civil and human rights 
did not fade after Appomattox and the 
ratification of the great Reconstruction 
amendments to the U. S. Constitution. 
Indeed, it never faded, even as others 


| Indian Wars, industrialization, currency | 


etal 


<4 Last resting place of a patriot. Joseph 
Holt’s grave in Stephensport, Kentucky. 


around him who had once shared his 
commitment turned their attention 
| to other things in the last half of 


the nineteenth century—sectional 
reconciliation, women’s rights, the 


and the troubled economy, imperialism. 
Once he decisively rejected slavery—the 
central feature of the world from 

which he had come—and embraced, 
with passion and supreme resolution, 
Lincoln’s vision for a new world in 
which all people could be free, Holt 

did not look back. I would be lying 

if I did not admit that this is one of 

the aspects of Joseph Holt’s story that 
enables me to forgive him some of 

his blunders and flaws, and to seek to 
know him better and share his long lost 
story with a larger world. Joseph Holt 
was not perfect, by any stretch of the 
imagination. But he certainly deserves 

a more favorable and more secure place 
in Americans’ historical memory than 
he has been accorded until now. 
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8. See Lincoln’s Forgotten Ally, p. 196. 


Lehrman Lincoln Prize. 
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THE GUN THAT MADE THE WAR 


By Austin DeMarco 


AA “Griffen” 
3-inch ordnance 
rifle, Virginia, 
1863. 


Our story begins and ends 
in Pennsylvania, in small towns 
and one of the most important 
battles in the war which would 
decide the future of the United 
States of America. Technological 
innovation often plays a crucial 


| role in the outcome of warfare, but 
in the case of the American Civil 


War, a simple improvement in 


| iron forging may have secured the 


North’s victory. 

Up until the mid-1800s, 
gunners had to be cautious when 
firing cast iron cannon since 


| overuse could cause the muzzle to 


overheat and begin to droop from 


its own weight, a deformation 
which would lead to a much more 
devastating burst barrel if the gun 
continued to be used. 

In 1854, however, John 


| Griffen, then superintendent of Safe | 


Harbor Iron Works in Lancaster 
County, PA, devised a new way 
to make durable wrought iron. 
Instead of forging and shaping the 
raw iron with a hammer and anvil, 
Griffen rolled the hot iron into 
rods, a process which more evenly 
distributed the density of the metal. 
As part of his duties at Safe 
Harbor, Griffen was required to 
make regular trips to Philadelphia, 


and it was here that he entered into 
a discussion with a Major Bates of 
the Coast Survey on the benefits 

of his new forging method. While | 
debating the possible uses of 
the metal, Bates suggested that 
wrought could be used in cannon 
rather than the cast iron or brass 
currently in service. At first, Griffen 
had misgivings, but the idea 


| intrigued him enough to pursue, 


and by the time he returned to 
Safe Harbor, he had already drawn 
up plans for a prototype. 

After receiving approval 
from Samuel J. Reeves, president 
of Phoenix Iron Company in 
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Phoenixville, PA, the 
parent firm of Safe 
Harbor, Griffen set 
to work to create the 
gun. The first 3.5-inch 
Ordnance Rifle, known 
informally as the “Griffen gun,’ 
was produced in late 1854. 
The gun was incredibly light- 
weight (more than 200 pounds 
lighter than the typical brass 
guns), but also extremely durable. 
When it was test fired at Fort 
Monroe in 1856, Griffen told the 
gunner to “shoot until you burst 
it.” Five hundred rounds later, the 
bore was measured to be exactly 
the same size as when firing began. 
True to Griffen’s instructions, 
the gun was loaded with twice 
the normal amount of powder 
and shot and fired five more 
times. There was still no effect. 
The charge and shot were steadily 
increased until the cannon finally 
burst after being loaded with 
seven pounds of powder and 
thirteen shot—the most that 
could fit inside the barrel. During 
the war, only one gun was known 
to have burst on the battlefield: a 
burst muzzle in Snyder’s Section 
of Ricketts’s Battery F in the First 
Pennsylvania Artillery at the Battle 
of Wilderness on May 5, 1864. 
Griffen became 
superintendent of Phoenix Iron 


| Company in 1856, and with 


him and Reeves both working 
out of this plant, production 

of the Griffen guns was moved 
entirely to Phoenixville. Over the 
next few years, both men made 
improvements to the gun’s design, 
each taking out patents for their 
inventions. 

When war broke out in 
1861, final adjustments were 
made to the weapon to ready it 
for battlefield use, including a 
significant decrease in weight, 
narrowing of the bore to three 


| battery 


inches, and elongated trunnions 
to accommodate mounting on 
standard 6-pounder carriages. 
The Model 1861 3-inch Ordnance 
Rifle had a 69” long rifled 

barrel weighing 816 pounds. Its 
maximum range was measured 

to be 1,830 yards with an eight 
pound shell and one pound 
powder charge. 

From 1861-1867, Phoenix 
Iron Company turned out 
approximately 950 Griffen guns 
for the army (48% of all Union 
guns), each costing between $330 
and $350. Lighter weight and 
more accurate than their Parrott 
counterparts, the 3-inch Ordnance 
Rifles soon became renowned 
among the Confederate Army. 

In 1864, a member 
of Lumsden’s 
Confederate 


wrote, 
“The 
Yankee 
three- 
inch 
rifle was 
a dead shot 
at any distance 
under a mile. They 
could hit the end of a flour barrel 
more often than miss.” He went on 
to describe how three unexploded 
shells came through the 
embrasures in their entrenchments 
during the battles around Atlanta, 
causing a great deal of damage to 
their batteries. 

Griffen guns were used on 
both sides throughout the war— 
some pieces were lost and fell into 


Confederate hands—including 
the battle of Gettysburg. On July 
1, 1863, Griffen gun #233 fired the 
first shot of that battle, and other 
3-inch Ordnance Rifles played a 
critical role in securing a Union 
victory. 

Today, 75 guns remain on the 
Gettysburg battlefield, including 
#233, standing in the approximate 
position where it fired that 
memorable shot. Some 300 
others can be found in Civil War 
memorial parks and museums 
throughout the eastern United 
States. An original 1855 model, 
without a serial number as it 
never saw active service, resides in 
Reeves Park in Phoenixville, PA. 

The last 3-inch Ordnance 
Rifle was produced in January 
of 1867, but the cannon left an 
indelible mark on US history. 
Griffen’s innovative design gave 
the Union an edge during the war, 
facilitating the victories which 
would lead to the end of the 
conflict and ensure that the United 

States would remain just that for 
generations to come. 
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Austin 
DeMarco isa 
freelance writer 
from Pottstown, 
PA 


<John Griffen 
(1812-1884) 


<Gun #931, 
Gettysburg 


Vv gun #126, 
Stones River, 
Tennessee. 
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n the morning of December 11, 1864, About one o'clock p.m., December 12, the A Charge of the Third 
the citizens of Hopkinsville, Kentucky | first of the Confederate horsemen cantered Brigade, First Division, 
| watched with excitement as the United | into Hopkinsville. Those citizens who had Sixteenth Corps, at 
| States Colored Troops who had garrisoned looked forward to the Southerners’ arrival were 43 ee 
their town prepared to leave. There was an disappointed to see that their strength had been | sketched by George H. 
unmistakable degree of urgency in the soldiers’ | wildly exaggerated. Lyon had only 800 men and_ | Ellsbury. When Lyon’s 
haste. | two 12-pounder howitzers with him. This was raiders learned of Hood's 
Hopkinsville was the county seat of | nota liberating army—this was a mere raiding | feat at Nashville, 
| morale plummeted. 


Christian County, very southern in its party. In addition, the citizens surely had not 
sympathies, and the African,American soldiers | anticipated all that a Confederate occupation | 
who bivouacked in the courthouse and patrolled | of their town would mean. Before sundown, 


the streets were an unwelcome presence. The Lyon had robbed the bank, put the torch to the | 

Black troopers were abandoning Hopkinsville to | courthouse, and had started to clothe his cold 

the Rebel horsemen of Brigadier General Hylan | and ragged raiders out of the stores that lined 

B. Lyon. Lyon had crossed the Cumberland the square. 

River the day before only eighteen miles below | What was the purpose of this? Why had 

Hopkinsville. The Federals believed that | Lyon come? 

Lyon might have up to 5,000 men behindhim | Three weeks earlier, Lyon had been ordered 

and as many as nine field pieces. The small by Lieutenant General John Bell Hood, 
Hopkinsville garrison was no match for such a commander of the Army of Tennessee,“to 

powerful force, and they were wisely leaving the | proceed... across the Tennessee and 

town behind. j Cumberland Rivers west of Clarksville, Tenn., es 
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Lyon was considered among “the bravest of the brave.” 


~ 


to move up the north bank of Cumberland 

River, capture Clarksville, if practicable, tear 

up and destroy the railroad and telegraph 

lines running into Nashville, and to put all the 

mills in running order throughout the entire 

section for use of the Government.”’ By his raid, 

| Lyon would add behind-the-lines support for 

General Hood’s campaign in Middle Tennessee, 

and at the same time, would prepare the 

way for Hood’s drive toward the Ohio River, 

once the Federals concentrating at Nashville 

were defeated. General P.G.T. Beauregard, 

who commanded the Division of the West, 

approved of the plan.Hood and Beauregard 

were not alone in their confidence in Lyon. 
His reputation was widespread throughout the 

| Rebel army. Colonel James Q. Chenoweth wrote 

that Lyon was “considered by army men in the 

Confederacy amongst the bravest of the brave.”” 

Though Hood and Beauregard had 

abounding confidence in Lyon, they had 

severely limited means with which to supply 

him.’ Lyon said, “My command was poorly 

| equipped, except in arms, 100 of my men were 
dismounted, but few had blankets or overcoats, 
and many were destitute of shoes or clothing 

| sufficiént to make a respectable appearance.” 

Nevertheless, Lyon’s men moved out on 

December 6. Two days later they crossed the 

Tennessee River at Danville and the day after 

were at Cumberland City, thirty miles upstream 

from Clarksville. Hood had ordered Lyon to 

| ‘take Clarksville “if practicable,” but the town 

was too stoutly defended to be attacked by a 

| few hundred men with only two artillery pieces. 
No attack was even attempted. Instead, 
Lyon contented himself with capturing 
the Thomas E. Tutt, a Cumberland River 
paddlewheeler loaded to the rails with 
oats. Lyon emptied the steamer of its 

* welcome cargo and then, as he recalled, 
turned it into a ferry “by means of which 

| I crossed my command over 

| the Cumberland. During the 

evening of the 9" I succeeded 

in capturing 2 other steamers 

and 4 barges, all of which 

I anchored in the channel 

and consigned to the 

flames... The property 

destroyed, including the 

steamboats, is estimated 


—— 


_ at $1,000,000.”*Lyon also reported that he 
captured fifty prisoners. 
Now the Federal rumors began to 
fly. From Clarksville, Rear Admiral S. P. Lee 
reported to General George H. Thomas at 
Nashville that Lyon was reported to have “from 
five to nine guns.”’The newspapers picked up 


A General John Bell 
Hood (1831-1879) 


| the exaggerated story and enhanced it. The planned an aggressive 
| Louisville Daily Journal reported that Lyon was campaign in Middle 
| at the head of 2,500 men. Other reports said Tennessee, followed by 
that Lyon led 5,000 men. It is little wonder that | @PUSh to the Ohio. But 
the USCT ; t Hopkinsville fled his failure at Spring Hill 
< te ee ee and suicidal attack at 
| Lyon had made a promising start. Between Franklin left him too 
| December 6 and 11, he destroyed $1,000,000 weak when he reached 
worth of Yankee property in Tennessee and Nashville to do anything 
but dig in and await 


disrupted communications with Nashville. He 


frightened the defending garrison away from TROnIOES Spee Crete 


as alion,and a successful 


Hopkinsville, captured the town, robbed the combat leader at lower 
bank to help defray the expenses of his raid, and | levels, Hood was a failure 
outfitted his ragamuffin Rebels in good clothes. | 95an army commander. 


And, he had not lost a man. 
With no Federals nearer than Russellville, 
the general decided that it would be safe to 
leave Colonel J.Q. Chenoweth’s 2” Brigade and 
one howitzer in Hopkinsville, while he went 
| with Colonel J.J. Turner’s 1" Brigade (and the 
other howitzer) toward Cadiz, Princeton, and 
| Eddyville. These towns had stores full of needed 
| supplies and, like Hopkinsville, they needed to 
| be punished. They, too, had garrisons of USCT. 
Colonel Chenoweth threw pickets as far 
| out as Russellville and Elkton to guard the 
approaches to Hopkinsville while the rest of 
| his men continued to provision themselves and 
| to otherwise enjoy the town’s pleasures. On 
the night of December 14, the colonel 
and his men attended a dance at 
the Phoenix Hotel. Before the 
evening ended, Chenoweth’s 
pickets sent in word that Federals 
were approachingfrom the east. 
Chenoweth began moving his men 
and the one howitzer out to 
Russellville Pike, where they 
“took good position... 
across the pike road 
west and south of the 
asylum grounds.”*The _ 
approaching Yankees 


< General Pierre 


: Gustave Toutant 
were two brigades Beauregard (1818- 
3 of the 1" Cavalry 1893) approvedtheplan | 
oa d ) gq Division under for Lyon’s raid. . 
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The Civil War did indeed divide families. Elizabeth Blair Lee, Samuel P. Lee’s 
wife, was scathing about Robert E. Lee:“No vain woman in my opinion was 
ever more easily lured from honor and duty by flattery than was this weak 
man by the overtures of wily politicians ....” 


Brigadier General Edward M. McCook. 

Three days earlier, McCook had received 
orders to move north from Edgefield “without 
delay” to counter Lyon.’ He was to concentrate 
two brigades at Bowling Green. The brigades 
were the 3rd under Brigadier General Louis D. 
Watkins and the 2™ under Colonel Oscar H. La 


Virginia-born Samuel 


Phillips Lee (1818- 
97) was the brother-in- Grange. . 
law of Montgomery Blair | At Bowling Green, McCook had received 


and Francis Preston Blair 
Jr., and third cousin to 
Robert E. Lee. When asked 


further orders not to wait for Lyon to appear, 
but to march against him at Hopkinsville. 
He moved out immediately with La Grange, 


| of musketry. Our lines advanced steadily and 


| Seventh Kentucky Cavalry, of my brigade was 
| had the Rebels cornered. He ordered Colonel 


| he pressed forward with the 6” Kentucky, but 


2 ake oe ie rendezvoused with Watkins at Franklin, 

Ifind the word Virginiain | Kentucky, and together they proceeded over 

my commission | willjoin | icy roads to Russellville. This must have been 

the Confederacy.” The where Chenoweth’s pickets first became aware 

¢ Bane mee that McCook was on the move, though there 

by Thomas Sully in 1845. was no skirmish until the Yankees arrived near 

On the outbreak of war, Fairview. In a small action there, the Federals 

Lee was in command captured nine Confederates, killed one, and 

of the sloop Vandalia wounded one. 

AS Geyanhetae rah | Nine miles ahead Chenoweth’s Rebels were 

sailed home to join | deploying on asylum hill. If the Nashville Daily 

the Union blockade. In Times and True Union is to be believed, the 

September 1862 he was Rebels had gone on a final spree before moving 

placed in command out to the asylum.The newspaper reported, “On | 

is Sader hearing of the approach of Brig. Gen. Edward 

transferring tocommand | M-McCook’s force, Gen. Lyon [sic] ordered the 

of the Mississippi River stores to be thrown open, and invited his men 

Squadron in October to rob and plunder to their heart’s content. A 

1864. general assault was made upon the stores and 
groceries... They also fastened ribbons to their 
[horses’] manes and tails, and thus caparisoned, 

tai | galloped up and down the streets, holding 
“ —_ . parasols over their heads and cursing in the 

most insolent manner.”’It was after this fun that 


they arrayed themselves for battle. 

At Fairview, McCook called a four-hour 
halt so that his men could rest. They resumed 
their march toward Hopkinsville an hour after 

midnight on December 16. There was more 
skirmishing along the way. Three miles 
out of town, in the gloom just before 
dawn, McCook halted to divide his 
command. Watkins was ordered 

to move to the right. As he did so, 

Colonel La Grange advanced directly 

down the road in a frontal attack. 

Considering that Chenoweth was 
outnumbered at least three to one, 
it is remarkable that he and his men 
stood their ground as long as they did. 


| seen. Their movements were in every way 
| calculated to deceive.”"’ By the time the mistake 
| was discovered, it was too late. Thus, as General 


<2 


| officers, a few killed and wounded 


According to J.S. Waller of Chenoweth’s brigade, | 
“The battle lasted about two hours, when our | 
command withdrew from the field.”” McCook 
remembered that Chenoweth’s brigade “opened 
[with] one piece of artillery and a heavy fire 


the rebels ran away, abandoning their artillery, 
caisson, and ammunition, nearly all of them 
throwing away their guns and escaping by the 
Greenville road and through the woods.” 
If Watkins’ portion of the attack had 
developed as expected, the Greenville Road 


would not have been open to the retreating 


| Confederates. Part of the attack had come 


off well. Watkins reported, “I charged with 
the Fourth and Sixth Kentucky Cavalry, and 
took possession of the town just at daydawn, 
capturing 2 commissioned officers and 32 


| enlisted men, the enemy then being between 


my command and the brigade of Colonel 
LaGrange. As soon as the rebels (300 in 
number) discovered my forces they abandoned 
their artillery and commenced retreating in 
the direction of the Greenville road, where the 


then marching.”"' Watkins realized that he 
John K. Faulkner to attack with the 7", while 


Faulkner did not move. Here was the blunder 
that left the road open and allowed Chenoweth’s 
Rebels to escape. Faulkner later explained, “I 
discovered a column of cavalry moving on my 
left, which I estimated at about 300, and which 

I mistook for one of our regiments, they being 
dressed differently from rebels I had formerly 


McCook lamented, “Instead of getting all,as] 
hoped, there were captured only57 menand4 | 
13 
Chenoweth’s escape was hindered by a 
creek that was “swollen by recent rain and 
snow, was sheeted with thin ice and was not 
at all inviting.”'* The men hesitated to plunge 
in until Watkins appeared behind them.That 
inspired the men to brave the cold bath, and 
with the creek between them and the Federals, 
they “marched in a circuitous path” toward 
Madisonville.'* 


It might still have been dicey if General 
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up some of the 2™ Brigade and together they 
slammed into Watkins with such ferocity that 
the young colonel believed that he was being 
attacked by Lyon’s “whole force.”’* Watkins 
was mistaken; Lyon had the one full brigade 
and fewer than 100 men of the other, but they 
were sufficient to kill and wound ten Yankees, 
capture twenty, and drive the rest back to the 
edge’of Hopkinsville before they broke off 
the attack and galloped away. They met up 
with Chenoweth and his partial brigade later 


notes. Colonel Chenoweth reported that he 
left two dead and a dozen wounded with Dr. 
Rodman at the asylum, who promised to 
bury the dead and tend the injured. Lyon said 
‘that he had burned the courthouses at Cadiz 
and Princeton because (as he later officially 
reported), “they were occupied as barracks 
and used as fortifications by the negroes [who 


Lyon had not at that moment galloped up with 
Colonel Turner and the 1* Brigade. He gathered 


that night at a campsite sixteen miles north of 


General McCook that Lyon surrender. Lyon 
believed that McCook, himself, had issued 

the demand, and said to the courier, “Go tell 
General McCook that he knows me well enough 
to know that I will not surrender without a 
fight.” 

Lyon reported that upon receiving his reply, 
the Federals simply “withdrew two miles, and I 
crossed with the remainder of my command in 
safety.” ” 

Colonel La Grange’s account was 
considerably different. He agreed that Lyon 
had refused to surrender, and then “scattered 
between 200 and 300 mounted men...in the 


advance drove a portion of his rear guard into 
the river, killing 1, capturing 7. A number were 
drowned...At this point 4 baggage wagons, 

an ambulance, a quantity of medical stores, 
and some small arms and equipments were 
abandoned by the enemy.” 

It is difficult to reconcile such contradictory 


versions of the same crowded hour. It does 


<4 Lyon's raid was 
intended to tie down 
Union forces in Kentucky 
and cut communications 
with Nashville to the 
south, which was a 
target of Hood’s planned 
advance to the Ohio. 
Lyon performed his 

part perfectly, but the 
larger operation failed. 

It is not so obvious 

that Lyon's burning of 
the courthouses was 

a justified act of war. 

The section was largely 
pro-Confederate and 

the destruction was a 
heavy blow to the local 
communities and only 

a minor inconvenience 
to the Union army. 
Perhaps by this stage of 
the war, Lyon—like so 
many others on both 
sides—had embraced 
the demon of destruction 
for its own sake. One 
thinks, for example, of 
Union soldiers mindlessly 
burning entire libraries 


Hopkinsville. woods, and hastily crossed his dismounted men pehiosons Be rata 
There, Chenoweth and Lyon compared in the ferryboats, which he destroyed. Our Vicksburg ssi gn. : 


had fled without giving a fight]” and had “also 
destroyed a corral, or a place of rendezvous for 
negroes, at Eddyville.”’’Naturally, he had also 
supplied his men from the stores of each town. 
* The next morning, Lyon led his reunited 
command to Madisonville (where he burned the 
courthouse) and beyond to Ashbyburg, a town 
on the Green River.There, Lyon gathered all the 


seem that there was a skirmish at the riverside 
in which Lyon lost nineteen troopers shot, 
drowned, or made prisoner. And La Grange may 
have seen some men scattering to the woods, 
but these were not Lyon’s fighting men. Those 
who scattered were probably some of the locals 
who had been helping the Rebels cross the 
Green River, and were almost certainly some of 


small boats he could find and began crossing 
his men, with the help of sympathetic locals. 
When all had crossed, save only Lyon and his 
staff and fifty troopers, Colonel La Grange - 


appeared. He had been in pursuit since the 17", 


while McCook and Watkins were resting in 
Hopkinsville. 
La Grange demanded in the name of 


sy 
a y 


the conscripts that Lyon had collected. Lyon 
was enforcing the Confederate conscription 

law in Western Kentucky and had gathered 
unwilling draftees at Hopkinsville and at every 
town since. Some of these young men may very 
well have taken opportunity of the confusion to 
escape involuntary service. Beyond these details, 


_ La Grange’s account seems to drift wide of the. 
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“He deliberately dropped [the live coal] through the 


hole in the powder keg....” 


A George H. Thomas 
(1816-1870) was one 
of two southerners (he 
was a Virginian) who 
successfully commanded 
large, independent 
armies during the Civil 
War (the other, of course, 
being Confederate 
Robert E. Lee).He soundly 
thrashed Hood at the 
Battle of Franklin, and 
thus rendered Lyon'’s raid 
redundant. 


(1833-1909) wasa 
member of the “fighting 
McCooks.” Four of his 
brothers and ten first 
cousins served as Union 
officers in the Civil War, 
and six of them became 
generals. After the war 
he served as Minister to 
the Kingdom of Hawaii 
(1866-1868) and twice as 
the governor of Colorado 
territory (1873, 1875). 
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¥v Edward M.McCook | 
| Regiments of Kentucky said that the regiment 
| “made a splendid record as a useful and gallant 


truth. 

If Lyon suffered sucha bruising encounter 
with the Federal 2™ Cavalry Brigade as Colonel 
La Grange described, he showed no signs of 
it in the days that followed. He did not turn 
south, but proceeded at a leisurely pace east 
and northeast toward Hartford and Leitchfield, 
burning bridges behind him at every creek 
crossing to hinder his pursuers. In addition, 
Lyon knew that La Grange would have trouble 


| crossing the Green River and it did, in fact, take 


the Yankees two days to get across. It was finally 
accomplished by means of a commandeered 
river boat, the D.B. Campbell, which they seized 
as it passed Ashbyburg. 

La Grange’s brigade was still far behind Lyon 
on December 20 when he led his two brigades 
into Hartford, the seat of Ohio County. The 
town was defended by a garrison of forty to 
fifty men of the 52™ Kentucky Infantry. The 
52™ was a twelve-month regiment, raised for 
the express purpose of suppressing raiders in 
the state. Captain Thomas Speed in his Union 


regiment,” That may be so, but on the morning 
of December 20, the Hartford detachment of 
the valiant 52™ took shelter in the courthouse 
and surrendered after a few shots were fired at 
them. 

One who witnessed the events in Hartford 
recounted that after the surrender of the 
courthouse, Lyon’s men “were well behaved 
and paid for the supplies they took except 
in the case of one horse whose owner was 
not reimbursed.”” Colonel Chenoweth later 
admitted that it was true that “occasionally it 
happened sadly enough, that no consideration 


| but good will was returned to the owner for his 


23 


[equine] property. 
Respect for private property did not extend 
to the public buildings, however. Lyon and his 
men escorted the men of the 52™ out of the 
courthouse and made ready to fire it. As 
some broke up kindling and prepared the 
torches, others paroled the prisoners, who 
heard them boast that “they expected 
to form a junction with Forrest at or 
about Elizabethtown.” 
Though the courthouse was 
soon in flames, Lyon did show 
some consideration in the case 
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| rode out in the direction of Leitchfield. The 


| ominously called Devil’s Gulch, the raiders 
| experienced the most unnerving event of their 


| troopers chased after the bushwhacker. 


of another county building. Ohio County 
historian McDowell Fogle wrote, “Dr. Samuel O. 
Peyton, prominent county physician and later, 
Democratic member of Congress, implored the 
invaders to spare the clerk’s office containing the 
records. Gen. Lyon complied with this request | 
and the invaluable records were saved.”” 
Their business in Hartford done, the raiders 


mercury stood well below zero (some say it was 
minus twenty degrees) and Rough River, which 
flowed at the edge of town, was flooded, but the 
men pressed on, mindful of the fact that Colonel 
La Grange was somewhere behind them. 
Beyond Hartford, Lyon’s raiders entered a 
region of mixed topography. The Confederates 
rode through broad, flat-floored valleys 
separated by rocky, heavily timbered ridges. 
There, the road rose to pass through narrow 
defiles and then suddenly dropped off into 
shaded valleys. In one of these places where 
the hills pinched in close to the road, at a place 


long ride. As Chenoweth told it, a vidette was 
shot and killed from ambush. Dismounted 


In a short time one of the leaders of the gang 
infesting these hills was captured. He was put 
under guard and given a seat in the ammunition 


wagon. The wife of the miscreant...at her request, 
was given a seat by his side. The column halting 
for a while, one of the guards brought a live coal 
from a cabin by the roadside and proceeded to 
light his pipe for a smoke. The prisoner begged 
for the privilege of a smoke, and when fire for that 
purpose was given him, he deliberately dropped 

it through the hole in the powder keg from which 
he had already removed the stopper. Wagon, 
mules, and driver and the wife of the prisoner 
were instantly killed. One of the guards standing 
not far away was seriously injured. The prisoner 
himself was blown some ten or twelve feet and 
was still alive when the guard who had not been 
hurt by the explosion ran up to him and emptied 
his loaded gun into his head.* 


In spite of the danger of unexpected death, 
young men were flocking to join Lyon as he 
rode. The 1864 raid was made while Kentucky 
was in a convulsion over the national draft 


law. The state was trying for the fourth time 
to raise its quota of men for the draft. From 
the beginning, the effort had not gotten” 
a favorable response. Historian Lowell H. 
Harrison observed, “The draft of March 1864 
| was fairly typical. Kentucky was asked to supply 
| 9,186 men. Of the number, only 421 actually 
rendered personal service; 531 others furnished 
| substitutes; 3,241 paid the $300 commutation 
charge; and 4,993 dodged the draft. The 
percentage of draft dodgers became even larger 
on later calls...a considerable number decided 
that if they had to fight, they would prefer to be 
on the Confederate side” The WPA's Military 
History of Kentucky added that the draft “failed 
utterly” and said that “nearly 7,000 men of the 
men drafted in Kentucky in November and 
December 1864, failed to report for duty.”” 
Among those who decided that Confederate 
service was preferable to Union service were 578 
| men from the counties of Hardin, Meade, and 
Breckinridge who came to join Lyon. These, plus 
| thosé who had joined Lyon earlier (or who had 
| been conscripted by him), nearly doubled the 
| size of his force. Lyon had enjoyed success from 
the start, had suffered very few setbacks, and his 
command was larger, better supplied, and better 
mounted now than when it started. 

On December 22, Lyon’s men rode into 
Leitchfield. The garrison was nowhere to be 
| seen.The raiders burned the courthouse and 
| made a clean sweep of the town, requisitioning 
‘supplies and horses.In later years, Bettie Conklin 
Killick recalled that when the Rebels led her 
father’s only horse, Kit, from the stable, she ran 
to them and begged for mercy. A captain whose 
| name she remembered as Metcalf told his men 
| to return the horse to its stall, but told Miss 
Conklin (in a seeming case of this-for-that) that 
| his men would take supper at her house.The 
“men must have enjoyed their meal with Miss 

Bettie, for when they rode out of Leitchfield, 
| they left not only Kit but also a worn-out mount 
called Dolly. The benefit of having two horses 
was brief. Miss Conklin also remembered that 
when La Grange’s men passed through shortly 
afterward, they stole Kit and Dolly, both. 

Lyon left behind $10,000 worth of damage 
in Leitchfield and rode toward Hardin County. 
Approaching Elizabethtown, Lyon divided his 
command. Colonel Turner and fifty of his men 
continued to the county seat, while Colonel 


Hylan Benton Lyon 


Hylan B. Lyon was born in Caldwell (now 
Lyon) County, Kentucky in 1836. Educated 
in Kentucky's schools, Lyon won an appoint- 
ment to West Point in 1852. Upon gradua- 
tion he served in the 3” Artillery, with duty in 
Florida, California, and Washington Territory. 
He resigned his commission in April 1861 to become a Confederate 
artillery captain. In February 1862, he was commissioned as colonel 
of the 8" Kentucky Infantry. He was promoted to Brigadier General 
in June 1864 and commanded a brigade in Forrest's corps. He was 
later put in command of the District of Western Kentucky. 

After his December raid, Lyon briefly rejoined Forrest in Missis- 
sippi before returning to Western Tennessee. He read in a Memphis 
newspaper of Robert E. Lee's surrender."It’s all over,” he told Colonel 
James Q. Chenoweth, “I shall go to Mexico and cast my fortunes 
with Maximilian.” (Davis, Partisan Rangers, 194) Only a year later 
he returned to his farm near Eddyville, Kentucky. The Kentucky 
State Penitentiary was built on part of Lyon's farm in 1884 and he 
became one of the prison commissioners. Lyon served in the Ken- 


| and Glendale. Lyon accompanied Chenoweth. 


13" Kentucky Infantry before burning the L&N 

| depot, where piles of military stores were housed. 

| The supplies alone had an appraised value of 
$500,000. A flat-car loaded with lumber was 

| also burned, along with the L&N trestles and the 


__ trestle-work, but too late to save...the depot 


| entered the town. 


| County that the soldiers made their barracks in 


| was spared. 


_ “in time to drive the enemy from the bridge 


tucky Legislature from 1899 to 1901. He died in 1907 and was bur- 


ied in the Eddyville Cemetery. 


ceria ee ei al , 


Chenoweth took the balance east toward Nolin 


On December 24, Turner’s detachment won 
a skirmish with the Elizabethtown garrison of 


military stockade. It was fortunate for Hardin 
the stockade rather than the courthouse, which 


As Turner’s men left Elizabethtown, La 
Grange’s men finally caught up. La Grange said 
in his report that he and his command arrived 


and turn his column from the direction of the 


at Elizabethtown, which was blazing when we 
29 

Meanwhile, one part of Chenoweth’s 
column burned the L&N depot at Glendale 
and, a few miles away, another part defeated 
and paroled the small garrison (more men of 
13"'the Kentucky Infantry)that protected the 
L&N bridge at Nolin. As night fell, they set 


fire to the Nolin blockhouse and the bridge, 
and began tearing up track north of the Nolin 
River.While the Rebels went about their work, 
a train approached. It was Express Train No. 4. 
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moved with his family 
to Wisconsin in 1845. 
An ardent abolitionist, 
he went to Kansas in 
1855 to participate in 
the struggle between 
pro- and anti-slavery 
factions. Returning to 
Wisconsin, in 1860 he 


ye ., 


from a Milwaukee jail. 


but four months later 
became a major in 
the newly formed Ist 


colonel. 


that his fixed rule was 
to letno man deeper 
into the battle than he 
was. In February 1863 
he took command of 


Wounded and taken 
prisoner at Rocky Face 
Ridge, he was nursed 
back to health bya 
Confederate woman, 


The following year he 
was able to repay the 


lived in California for 


the war. 
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“The raiders overlooked $80,000 in a sack.” 


A Oscar H.LaGrange 
(1837-1915) was born 
in Fulton, New York, but 


helped abolitionist editor 
Sherman Booth escape 


When war broke out, he 
was unanimously elected 
captain of Company D, 
4th Wisconsin Infantry, 


Wisconsin Cavalry. The 
following year, aged 25, 
he became its lieutenant 


One of his men recalled 
that he never said “go” 
but always “come,” and 


the Second Brigade, First 
Cavalry Division, which 
he commanded for the 
remainder of the war. * 


before being exchanged. 


favor, by saving Bellevue, 
the home of Confederate 
Senator Benjamin Hill— 
whose niece had tended 
him when wounded. He 


_ more than 20 years after 
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Aboard was a detachment of 200 convalescents | 
led by Captain Eli F. Scott of the 83" Indiana. 
Chenoweth remembered that the train “plunged 
into the cut not far from the burning bridge. 
One shot from our remaining six pounder [sic] 
was sufficient to induce the Federal commander 
to display the white flag.”” The soldiers were 
paroled while the Rebels demolished the 
locomotive and burned the railcars. Focused 

on their labors of destruction, the raiders 
overlooked $80,000 in a sack which the quick- 
thinking Yankee express agent had thrown over 
a fence. Before Lyon left Nolin, three of his men 
did discover the bag of greenbacks and took it 
with them when they deserted. 

Ever since Hopkinsville, the Federals had 
expected Lyon to turn in the direction of 
Munfordville and to destroy the L&N bridge 
over Green River there. When they received 
intelligence of Lyon’s mischief in Hardin 
County, the authorities decided that his target, 
instead, was Muldraugh Hill. There were two 
long L&N trestles on Muldraugh Hill between 
Elizabethtown and Louisville. Lyon was aimed 
straight at them and he reportedly had adequate 
force to bring them down. The paroled Captain 
Scott stated that Lyon had 2,500 men and 
four artillery pieces. The wires were hot with 
telegrams warning the troops on Muldraugh 
Hill to watch for Lyon. Captain H. F. Potter, 
commanding the 12" U.S. Colored Heavy 
Artillery, was ordered “Hold out as long as a 
man is left. Re-enforcements are on the way... 
Telegraph to the adjoining commands to fight 
to the last.”*" 

The Louisville Daily Journal confessed that 
no one knew for sure what Lyon was up to. 
The paper said, “Rumors are plenty, and the 
statements are so wild and conflicting that 
we, at the present writing, are unable to arrive 
at the truth of the matter.” The truth might 
have surprised newspapermen and Federal 
authorities alike. Lyon would not be raiding 
north toward Louisville. A dispatch he received 
while at Nolin said that General Hood had been 
defeated at Nashville and was retreating toward 
Alabama. The reason for the raid no longer 
existed. For all practical purposes, the raid was 
over; all that remained was to get safely out of 
Kentucky and back behind Confederate lines. 

The next morning, the general led his 
reunited brigades toward Hodgenville. He later 
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| vanished. Many of them became guerrillas and 


_ the end of the war. 


| his leisure. Our cavalry was content to follow in 


admitted that the news of Hood’s defeat “had al 
a very demoralizing effect upon my command 
(which were all new recruits), and withintwo , 
days after it was ascertained that the Confederate 
army had left Tennessee 500 of my men deserted 
and returned to their homes.” Practically all of 
the conscripts that Lyon had gathered simply 


killed and robbed throughout Kentucky until 


La Grange’s scouts followed Lyon to 
Hodgenville and a short distance beyond, far 
enough to determine his direction, and then 
returned to Elizabethtown, where the colonel 
called off the chase. His horses were played out 
and it was clear that Lyon was heading south. 

From Hodgenville, Lyon continued to 
Campbellsville, where he burned the courthouse, 
“thence to Columbia and Burkesville, destroying 
the bridge over Green River at the former and 
the court-house at the latter place. I succeeded 
in crossing the Cumberland at {Burkesville] 
without difficulty, and moved south... .”** He 
passed out of the state on January 3, 1865. 

Four days earlier, the Daily Journal had 
excoriated those who had let Lyon escape. “We 
understand our forces have abandoned the 
pursuit of Gen. Lyon...The affair is not very 
creditable to those who have been engaged in 
the pursuit. They might as well have remained 
in camp. Lyon moved where he pleased, and at 


his rear and pick up a few stragglers. The escape 
of the raiders is disgraceful.” 

Lyon’s command had little trouble crossing 
Tennessee. Alabama was rougher. The Federals 
knew that Lyon was on his way south, and both 
land forces and gunboats on the Tennessee 
River were watching for him. A skirmish near 
Scottsboro, a more serious engagement near Red 
Hill, and.the constant slinking away of tired 
and discouraged men, reduced the number of 
raiders until only a handful were left.They made 
their way to Tuscaloosa and finally rejoined 
Nathan Bedford Forrest. 

In his report of the raid, Lyon said, “When 
all things are considered pertaining to this 
expedition, it was a success beyond my most 
sanguine expectations.” There was no denying 
that it had been a masterful performance. 

Lyon had inflicted terrific damage, had evaded 
capture, and had successfully recruited hundreds 
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of young men for CSA service, before 
the news of Hood’s defeat arrived 
| to discourage any further effort. It 


the raid to a footnote. The Louisville 
Daily Union Press had predicted, “With 
the failure of Gen. John Bell Hood... 
Lyon’s raid into Kentucky will be but a 
| small affair, local in its effects. 
For once, a newspaper had gotten 
| it right.The battle at Nashville, the 


So it is in all wars in all times. 


The Mysterious Case of the Unknown Black Regiments 


Whether the result of simple negligence or a subtle 
racism, it is a regrettable omission that in the contem- 
porary accounts of Lyon's 1864 Raid, no one seems to 
have recorded which regiments of U.S. Colored Troops 
were on duty at Hopkinsville, Princeton, Cadiz, and 
elsewhere in December 1864. Most white regiments 
are named and their various assignments are indicated 
in the records, but not the USCT regiments. 

About 28,000 Kentucky Blacks enlisted to serve 
the Union, enough to fill twenty-two regiments (some 
count the 4" U.S. Colored Infantry as number twenty- 
three, but its roots were in Tennessee). There were two 
cavalry units of Black Kentuckians, three of artillery, 
and seventeen of infantry. Kentucky provided 13% of 
the total number of Blacks who wore the blue. Only 
Louisiana had more. 

Many of Kentucky’s Black units remained in their 
home state to protect towns, bridges, railroads, and riv- 
er fords. Some saw occasional action, as did the 8" U.S. 


is] 


13. Ibid., 792. 


Colored Heavy Artillery, which helped repulse Nathan 
Bedford Forrest’s attack on Paducah in March 1864. 
The attention the 8th drew was unusual. Most Black 
troopers never faced hostile fire and spent their enlist- 
ments in the unglamorous and uncelebrated drudgery 
of guard duty. 

Official records and local histories alike are largely 
silent on the identities of the Black garrisons in Ken- 
tucky in the late war years. However, going by the 
skeletal records of their service, it seems that the garri- 
sons that were on duty in the towns that General Lyon 
raided must have been detachments from one or more 
of these: the 8" U.S. Colored Heavy Artillery, the 108" 


_ U.S. Colored Infantry, the 120" U.S. Colored Infantry, 


the 123” U.S. Colored Infantry, or the 125" U.S. Colored 
Infantry. 

Documents now hiding in dark corners may some- 
day reveal more clearly who were the USCT defenders 
of the various Western Kentucky towns in 1864. 
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LINCOLN AND THE BORDER 
STATES: Preserving the Union 
by William C. Harris (University of 
Kansas Press, 2011, 416 pp, $34.95, 
ISBN 978-0-7006-1804-0) 


This book, co-winner of the 2012 
Lincoln Prize, belongs on the book- 
shelves of everyone interested in the 


Civil War. In meticulous detail Harris | 


follows the rocky relations between 


the Lincoln administration and the | 


politicians and people of Maryland, 
Kentucky, Missouri, and—to a lesser 
extent—Delaware. The book brings 
home the multi-faceted problems Lin- 


Briefings 


coln faced in the border states, and the 
complex spectrum of political views 
therein—conservative Unionists, Un- 
conditional Unionists, secessionists, 
States’ Rights Democrats, abolitionists 
(not many of them initially). Harris also 
presents a rich cast of characters—Sen- 
ators and Representatives, law officers, 
newspaper editors, military officers, 
the latter ranging from pro-secessionist 
officers who freed the slaves of loyal 
Unionists (remember: the border states 
were not covered by the Emancipation 
Proclamation) to Colonel Frank Wol- 
ford, who was dismissed from the army 
after publicly decrying the president’s 


policies with respect to emancipation 
and the recruitment of black soldiers, 
and became a virulent political oppo- 
nent of the administration. 

Harris also traces the shifting politi- 
cal alliances within the border states, 
and the gradual change of opinion as 
it became apparent to more and more 
that slavery was doomed. While many 
continued in outright opposition to 


emancipation, others divided as to 


whether it should be gradual or imme- 
diate, compensated or not, and whether 


| colonization of former slaves should be 


a feature. All this played out against a 
complex background of the relation of 
the states to the federal government, of 
civil authorities to the military, and en- 
demic guerrilla warfare punctuated by 
intermittent Confederate raids. 
Meticulous research, astute judg- 
ment, and incisive prose, make this one 
of the most important recent Civil War 
books. 
—Keith Poulter 
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| (continued from page 4) explains it. The internal evidence, 
what we see in the picture, should have tipped off someone 
in the Art Department that an error was in the making. 
Waud, an eyewitness, shows Union troops wearing overcoats. 
Those overcoats, and the leafless trees, clearly indicate that 
this is not the month of May in Virginia. Forbes’ illustration 
shows triumphant Union troops swarming over rebel defens- 
es. That couldn’t be Colonel Gordon’s battle. His side lost. 
Please be more mindful. We the readers rely on North & 
South for intelligent articles with appropriate illustrations. 
Respectfully, 
—Daniel Finck 
Richmond, VA 


Ed. Dan, your criticisms are all spot on, as is your explana- 
tion as to how the inappropriate illustrations came about. I 
have made a mental note that when dealing with an aspect of 
the Civil War with which I have little acquaintance (such as 
the Shenandoah Valley in the first two years of the war) I must 
check and check again. Author Fred Wallace also failed to pick 
up on these things, but that doesn’t shift the final responsibility 
from me as editor. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


What were the birth and death years of the following? 
. Nathan B. Forrest 
. David G. Farragut 
. Ulysses S, Grant 
. James Longstreet 
. Jefferson Davis 
. Lawrence Chamberlain 
(Answers below) 


TEASER 


If you think you know the identity of the vessel pic- 
tured above, send your answer (with your name and ad- 
dress) to northandsouth@netptc.net or to the Tollhouse 
address on page 2. The person submitting the first cor- 
rect answer picked from the N&S hat will receive a book 
prize. 
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quality. Constructed with heavy 
bookbinder’s board and covered 
in arich flag blue leather grained 
material. A gold label with the 
North & South logo is included. 


One-$18 Three - $45 


Add $3.50 per slipcase for Postage & Handling. USA orders only. 


Send to: TNC Enterprises Dept. NS 
P.O. Box 2475 
Warminster, PA 18974 


Enclose name, address and payment with your order. 
(No P.O. boxes please) PA residents add 6% sales tax. 
You can even call 215-674-8476 to order by phone. 


redit Car ers: 

Visa, MC, AmEx accepted. Send 
name, number exp. date and signature. 
To Order Online: 
www.tncenterprises.net/ns 
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A New Novel from the author 
of The Great Southern Circus 


Bron the muthot of "The Grit Sputrn Ciresa" cori. From 1861 through 1865, our young nation was ripped apart 
by civil war. The causes and effects of this terrible conflict will be 


é TheLors argued throughout history, but for the individual men and women 
(Ffovnrt. involved, it became simply a matter of survival. 

In this sweeping novel of America's Civil War, author Nick West 

relies on personal stories handed down through generations of 


his family to bring the journey of his own ancestors to life on the 
pages of his second book. 


You will follow the principal southern characters of his first 

book, The Great Southern Circus, James Johnston and Miranda 

Madderra, along with their close northern friends, Master Duffee 

a ei ap lool and Miles Orton, as they struggle, on opposing sides, to survive the 


The death and conflict as they were swept before it like leaves down a raging river. 
birth of America 
It is a story of love, courage, sacrifice and friendship that sur- 


Nick West vived a war. Three men and a woman's journey through the valley 
of the shadow of death and their Long Road Home. 


Read an excerpt at: http: //thelongroadsouth.com/ 


SUBSCRIBE 


Going beyond the usual narratives, the articles focus 
a | on the “how” and “why” of conflicts and are illustrated 
lavishly with maps, charts, tablés and pictures. 


OF By, 
aS Men HARA 


. Each issue.is packed full of: 
Balin UND ¢ |n-depth analysis 


Strafegy8lactics | ie « békeiled mapa 


e Orders of battle 


Also Available in premium game 
edition including the magazine plus a 
complete board game based on one of 
the feature articles in that issue. 


ORDER ONLINE 
Se www.strategyandtacticspress.com 
Che Suy Never Sets: 
British Colonial Wars of the 800s CALL TO ORDER 
(661) 587-9633 phone 
(661) 587-5031 fax 


Source Code: NS_01 
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\ew from The kent State University Press 


“FEEL THE BONDS THAT DRAW" 
tages of the Civil Wer at the Wioterm Reserve Hamar Sex ty 


COMINTINE De 


WE WERE THE 


NINTH 


A History of the Ninth Requment. 


April 17, 18 


CIVIL WAR SESQUICENTENNIAL EDITION 


“Feel the Bonds that Draw” 
Images of the Civil War at the Western Reserve Historical Society 
Christine Dee 


“Feel the Bonds That Draw” presents nearly 200 images from Cleveland’s renowned 
Western Reserve Historical Society, whose extensive Civil War photographic archive 
historian William C. Davis calls “one of the finest collections of wartime images in ex- 
istence.” Author Christine Dee complements the images with reflections on topics such 
as historical memory, the war as an economic engine, and the impact of mobilization 
and combat on civilians and the environment. 

ISBN 978-1-60635-091-1 


We Were the Ninth 

A History of the Ninth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry 
April 17, 1861 to June 7 1864 

Constantin Grebner - Translated and edited by Frederic Trautmann 


CivIL WAR SESQUICENTENNIAL EDITION 


“Despite hardship and danger, The Ninth never wavered or shirked but did its duty 
to the end... . Of those who had taken the oath in 1867, fewer than half remained 
to be discharged in 1864.’—from the Introduction 

Trautmann’s English translation is faithful to Grebner’s original German text, pre- 
serving its integrity while maintaining energy, precision, and grace, and recounting 
as accurately as possible The Ninth’s experiences as a wartime regiment. 

Paper ISBN 978-1-60635-029-4 


Meade’s Army 
The Private Notebooks of Lt. Col. Theodore Lyman 
Edited by David W. Lowe - Foreword by John Y. Simon 


Theodore Lyman may well be the finest chronicler of the day-to-day experiences of 
a staff officer in the Civil War, and his notebook entries, published here for the first 
time, have an immediacy, coming as close to real-time reporting as possible. As com- 
bat raged, Lyman penciled notations into his dispatch books, including exact times 
when Meade issued orders and when units deployed. He later transformed his notes 
into a coherent, historically accurate narrative, filling the account with personal and 
military details that few others were in a position to observe. With Meade’ Army, edi- 
tor David W. Lowe has completed a task that should have been undertaken long ago. 
ISBN 978-0-87338-901-3 


Available from your local book stores or from www.kentstateuniversitypress.com 
ES] The Kent State University Press - Kent, Ohio 44249 
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The 18th N 


Walter E. Wilson and Gary L. McKay a 
Alden C. Filis, Ir 


$35 softcover (6 x 9) $55 softcover (7 x 10) $40 softcover (7 x 10) 
print 978-0-7864-4847-0 978-0-7864-6659-7 978-0-7864-6489-0 
ebook 978-0-7864-8686-1 ebook 978-0-7864-8888-9 ebook 978-0-7864-8820-9 


CHE 47TH 


Ss 
INDIANA 

> VOLUNTEER | 

1, INFANTRY 


David Williamson 


$45 softcover (7 x 10) $40 softcover (7 x 10) $45 softcover (7 x 10) 
978-0-7864-6595-8 978-0-7864-6375-6 978-0-7864-6949-9 
ebook 978-0-7864-8887-2 ebook 978-0-7864-8582-6 ebook 978-0-7864-9034-9 
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‘& McFarland 


To order, call toll-free 800-253-2187, or go to www.mcfarlandpub.com 


